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the confidence neceſſary for diſplaying ſuch as I have 


to advantage in a public aſſembly, I generally con- 


tent myſelf with liſtening to the arguments of others, 
without attempting to obtrude my qwn into the des : 


| bare; and as I am as little ambitious to. ſee: my own . 
8 performances in print, as to hear the ſound of mx 


own voice in the Houſe of Commons, when I have 


given my vote agreeable to the conviction of my o. 


mind, I truſt to the intrinſie propriety of the meaſure 


for my juſtification with my conſtituents. That I now 

depart from this line of conduct, and ſubmit to thæ 

| public conſiderations the reaſons which induced me to 

give my negative to the reſolution propounded by 

Mt. Wilberforce, for prohibiting the importation of 
African negroes into the Britiſh. colonies, i is owing to 
the general prejudice which, I find, is entertained 
againſt the African trade, and the heavy charges of 

injuſtice, cruelty, robbery, and even. murder itſelf, 


which are ſo emphatically imputed to all thoſe whoſe _ 
«nfeeling. hearts or impenetrable beads are ſaid to havy 


: e chem to ere d 9 reſaltion. » 


3 2 * 8 | = 
The principles yp which Mr. Wilberforce s ori · 
PG motion, in 1788, was. founded, were, as I well 15 
temember, the inconſiſtency of a ſtate of ſlavery with 
the natural rj ts af man, the dictates of natural eli. . 
1 recepts of Chriſtianity ; all ef Wich, 
with one voice, declared men to be born equal, and 
held in abhorrence the idea. of perſonal ſubordination. 
Theſe principles, were, however, deſerted at the very 
outſet of the late debate, when it was declared, that 

the negroes now in the colonies were not meant to be 
 Eiharieipated; thae*torhing? more was intended than 
the Pierce de natives of Africa from being 
brought there. The people of Afnca were, there- 
fore, alone the ohjects of all the philanthropy: of the 
mesſure; and in excuſe for this deſertion of ib 
Oteoles, it was ſaid that men, brought up itt a ſtate ß 
Lavery, were incapable of freedom, and the appoſite 
ſimile of the eye, long accuftomed to darkneſs, ſuffer · 
ing by the ſudden admiſſion of light, was brought to 
illuſtrate | the poſition, that: the Creole negroes, or 
thoſe which are born in the colonies, are leſs fitted for 
. the enjoyment of freedom than the natives of Africa. 
This ingetious: apology. for abandoning the general 
_ Philanthropic principles wbichk were ſet out with; has 
an excellence in its com poſition which was not deve- 
lcoped in the debate, an excellence which does not ge- 
nerally belong to the arguments of great orators; for | 
e wil ferve better next year tha it does this, and it 
Vill gather firengrh like a;ſnow-ball by the lapſe, of 
1 5 e for if the Creole chijdren of the Africans are 
les capable of freedom than tear parents, their ac © | 
ill be ſtill mor . 


WE : iſlands, the loſs of all their tender 8 


1 1 


Vill of eburſe become leſs and Tet wortby of e man, 
pation. "Bar ens. ee e be 


continiis to be of the attention of our phitamibropiin : 
bod Totdes it to paſs thit They have likewiſe aban-- 
doned the very 'objeRts' which'firlt excited their hu- 
manity ? The very ſufferers whoſe cauſe they under- 
took the wretched vitimmsof this execrable commerce . 
Tilt natives of Africa row in our colonies—for it was 
theſe, or the ſuryivors.of them, who” have been kid 
vapped, and torn from their families and their co] 
try; it was 'thefe wle have paſſed: through all the? 
Horrors of the middle paſſige;- it was theſe who, it is 
ſaid, are now lamenting, in bonds and miſery in dur 
"IPD ag 
their own country their digfitey of "rank and ſtation 
te conſolations of frieadfhip—the ſweet” effuſions! 
5 of enlightened minds—the" exalted” ' ſefitinients''6f! 
freedom and virtue—ttiat brium cum dignitate, the tea 
ward of ſplendid public ſervices, ſuch as the great 
Generals, Who, we were told, had been dreaming of 
upon his paflage. No excuſe was made for chis aban- 
donment but that, by *prohibiring the farther impor- 
tation of others into the Colonies, the condition af 
_ thoſe already there would be mended, as the planter, 
finding he cobld- have no-freſh'- ſopply, would ben 
more careful of thoſe de Had, and more artentive to? 
their. progedy;'" as he could” have no other · reſpurce to 
] joy his Agel Dis mee ee specie 
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Be . in any part of this country, it is the general, 
practice of farmers to exact mare gpork from their hired 
ſeryants than when labourers are readily. procured ; 
and we alſo. know that apprentices are much more 


ſeverely treated by maſters who cannot afford to hire. 


Journeymen, than by thoſe. who can and do hire N 
them; and all complaints of cruelty and ill uſage to. 
apprentices are found to be againſt maſters in indigent 


circumſtances, and conſequently ſuch who are moſt 


in want of the labout af their apprentices; for the 


truth is, men in all countriee act more from the im- 
pulſe of preſent neceſſity, than the ſober deductions 


| of reaſon: and from the accounts, collected from 
thoſe who have had the beſt opportunities of know- 
ing what paſſes in the Weſt Indies, it appears that 
the opulent planters treat their negroes with, more 


humanity and indulgence than the inferior and diſ. 
treſſed ſhew to theirs; and as the new. adventurers 
and the ſmall planters, who have more lands than. 


_ their. preſent hands can cultivate, are thoſe who 
' maſt want a ſupply of new negroes, the debarring 


them of that ſupply would be che occaſion of their 


| working thoſe they haye more ſeyerely, and the ſame. 


cauſe, viz. the paucity. of hands, which would drive 
them to do ſa, would a fortiori prevent them | paring . 


the labour of-thoſe they have to attend to the rearing, 


young: ones. Nor has the importation. of negroes 
fam Africa prevented the increaſe of Creole ne: 
groes ; for it was fully proved by the, Chancellor of 


the 18 * "ey yery «ble en ara calcu- 
bo 5 IND 


Tx 


| latico. of the 3 of the proportion between. the 
births and deaths in Jamaica in the laſt twenty years, 
that it gradually diminiſned as the ſtock of Africans 
augmented, which within the twenty years, he 
ſhewed had been increaſed from 110,000 to 245,000 ; 
and upon that data he founded his argument, that 
the preſent ſtock of negroes in that iſland. would be 
kept up by the natural increaſe, the births being equal 
to the deaths; and from thence concluded that no 
0 farther 1 importation was neceſſary. ; 
Il fully acquieſced in his premiſes, and in the.infer- 
ences he drew from them; and had he ſhewn that the 
iſlands of Jamaica, Dominica, St. vincent, and Gre- 
nada, are fully cultivated, or that the farther increaſe 
of the Weſt-India products would not be beneficial 
to the empire, I ſhould have given my vote for the 
prohibition on thoſe grounds ; but that not having 
been done, as, indeed, It was impoſſible to do it, I 
was led to conſider the vaſt increaſe in the importa- 
tion theſe laſt twenty years, as a proof that they were 
beneficially employed, while the Creole births in- 
creaſed alſo; ſo that the propoſed prohibition of far- 


ther importations could not be ſhewn to ſerve or be- 


nefit i in any way the negroes already 1 in the colonies ; 
but, on the contrary, would be as injurious.to them, 
as it would be diſadvantageous to the nation at large, 
and to the individuals intereſted in the colonies, or in 


the trade with them. The ſuppoſition fo confidently 175 


relied on, that the planters preferred the purchaſe of 
new negroes to rearing Creoles, as cheaper, was unſup- 
ported by any facts, but, on the contrary, was, in my 

| APP tally confuted by the wo 5 2 | 
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duced! in ſupport of the” prohibition ; for, "Velides the 
_ proofs” which 1 have already adverted to as ſtateck 
dy Mr. Pitt (which go directly to the denial of 
the charge) inaſmuch as by ſhewing. that the plan- 
ters in Jamaica have been increaſing their ſtock by 
the importation of more than double the number 
they were poſſeſſed of twenty years ago, and that the 
Creoles born have increaſed in a greater propor- 
tion than they had before done, when the numbers 
imported were ſo much leſs; and by aſſerting thar 
every Creole · born negro is worth two” natives of 
Africa of the ſame age, and that one half of the Afri- 
cans die after they are purchaſed, without doing the 
planter any ſervice, they made i it out to be now the 
intereſt of the planters in a very bigh degree indeed 
to rear Creoles rather than to purchaſe Africans; for 
it is well known that the price of an African negtoe 
has been, upon an average of ſome years paſt, about 
40l. ſterling; and if one half of thoſe that are pur- 
chaſed die in the ſeaſoning, every effective African 
negroe ſtands the planter in 80l. ; and as every Creole 
born is allowed to be worth two Africans, each of 
them muſt; by this ſtatement, be worth to the planter 
1601. With what ſhadow of juſtice then can it be. 
charged upon the planter that he prefers the purchaſe 
of African negroes to the rearing of Creoles as the 

 cheapeſ® mode of increaſing his ſtock ? No proof, 5 
however, as I obſerved, was attempted to be given of 
the planter's averſion to the rearing Creoles ; but it 
was faid by way of implication, that if the farmers in 
certain counties in England' did not breed horſes, it 
Fight . be concluded that they a it more 
for 
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for their inteteſt t to purchaſe them from ah coun- 
tries) But ſurely that caſe does not apply to the Weſt- 


India planter and: his negroes? for in order to breed 
horſes, ſtuds of btood mares muſt be kept for the 


8 purpoſe . But i is it to be expected that the planters ä 
ſhould keep ſeraglios of female negroes in order to 


raiſe young creoles? The farmers in thoſe countries 
where breeding would be inconvenient, we know, 


ſometimes ring or ſpay their female cattle and hogs to 


prevent their breeding; but among all the calumnies 


ſo illiberally thrown upon the Weſt· India planters, no 


ſuch practices have been imputed to them reſpecting 
their female negroes; on the contrary, they have been 
charged with allowing them too free an intercourſe 
with the men. Upon the whole, then, I think I am 


perfectly well authorized to repeat the aſſertion I ſer 
out with, that the principles upon which the original 
motion was founded avere abandoned, by confining the 
"reſolution to the prevention of the farther importation 
of African negroes intothe Colonies: and as Tjudged 
chat to be the caſe, I felt myſelf at liberty to take up 


the conſideration of the propoſition as a public mea- 


ſure, in which the general intereſts of the nation, as 


well as thoſe of many individuals, together with. the 
ſacted rules of juſtice and humanity to a foreign peo» 
ple, were involved; and I ſhall now proceed to the 


examination of the arguments which were adduced 


in ſupport of the reſolution, as they reſpect the na- 
tives of Africa, who were the ſubject of it. But here 
again the principles of philanthropy, which were the 


avowed motves-.of the original motion, appeared to 
| me to be las much abandoned, in reſpect to the ne- 
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groes in Aftkea, as 1 flatter my I have ſhewn 
they were in reſpect to the negroes in our Colo 
nies. For the reſolution did not *propoſe to pro- 
hibit Britiſh ſubjects from purchaſing negroes, on 
| | the coaſt. of Africa, or Bririſh ſhips from raking 


them on board, but to prevent their being carried 10 


the Britiſh Colonies; ſo that if the F. rench or Spa- 
niards deſired us to procure negroes for them, we 
were left at full liberty to do fo, and to practiſe all 


the arts of kidnapping, and to exerciſe all the cruet- : 


ties and barbarities we were told have been practiſed 
in procuring ſlaves, and alſo to continue the horrors 
of tranſporting them in our ſhips, and the waſte and 
deſtruction of our ſeamen that manned them, and 


(provided our own Colonies were not cultivated, or their 
products inrreaſed by their labour, we might with in- 
Punihy lend our conſciences to other nation to afift them 


in the improvement of their Colonies: And as it was 
confeſſed that no foreign ſtate entertained the idea of 


prohibiting the importation of negroes into their Co- 
lonies, but that ſome of them, on the contrary, encou- 
raged it by the grant of bounties, it was highly pro- 
bable that our people and ſhips would have been ſo 
employed; and as there is abundant ſpace in the 
French and Spaniſh Colonies to extend their eultiva- 


tion of Weſt-India products to the ſupply of the con- 
| ſumption of the whole world, their demand for ne- 


groes would probably have been increaſed in the 
fame degree as ours was diminiſhed; and the ſame 
number of Africans would continue to be kidnapped 


and tranſported acroſs the Atlantic as hitherto, while 


our ey conſolation wa 2 thus Nane the 
4 : | trade, 


. 
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trade, 4d increaſed the ſhipping of OY nations 4 
the expence of our own, would be the * 2 


of our detiving no public benefit by the iniquitous bu- 
nest we affiſted other nations in carrying on. That 


confideration, however, I own, did not overbalance, 


| in my mind; the miſchiefs to be apprehended from the. 


increaſe of the trade and navigation of other nations, 


and the diminution of our own, and eſpecially as a 


conſiderable abatenient was to be made from the phi- 


thoſe regulations which it is in the power of the Bri- 


lanthropy of the reſolution, on account of the want of 


tiſn government to make, as well reſpecting the mode 


of procuring the negroes as in their tranſportation, 
de bile «the trade continues in our hands, but which | 


could neither be made nor enforced were we to carry 


- 


it on for others, I therefore concluded that, on alt 
accounts, it would be better to regulate than to pro. 


bibit the procuring hegroes for our colonies. 


Whether the African princes, ſtates, or indiyiduals, 


can acquire ſuch a property in their fellow creatures as 
to givꝭ them a right to ſell them into perpetual ſervi | 
tude, is a aveltion I leave for the diſcuſſion. of Civi- 
lians and Divines ! The practice of mankind from 

tthe earlieſt ages of the world, is certainly in favour of 
the ſuppoſition that they can; and the heads of the 
church of England have either dire&ly admitted it, 
or tacitly allowed it, in ſeveral inſtances, as well in as 


out of Parliament &; and it being well known that | 


1 See Mr. Knox's aer 6 Me wee. with the papers | 
e e 1 | 
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dd that country, and that Wey do now ſell one andther- 


to other European traders, being alſo an eſtabliſhed 
fact, I conceive the queſtion, with reſpect to the trade 


itſelf, is reduced to this ſingle conſideration, viz. Is 


— 


it, or is it not, proper for the people of Great Britain 


f to take a ſhare in a trade carried on by other nations 


* 


from the earlieſt ages of the world, and which other 


nations do and will continue to carry on, whether we 
partake in it or not? The principle upon which I 
decided this. queſtion, in my own breaſt, was this: 
That it is in our power to render the condition of the 
African negro much more comfortable by purchaſing 
and tranſporting him to our colonies, than it now is, 


or chan it is in our power to render it in Africa. 


Enough is known of the condition of the negroes in 
Africa to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous that they are there 


conſidered and treated as the abſolute property of their 
Princes or great men; - that they are without inſtruc- 
tion of any kind; that they poſſeſs, in general, ſcarce 


any characteriſtic, except their outward ſhape and 


ſpeech, which diſtinguiſhes men from the inferior 


animals. To remove them, therefore, to an enlight- 
ened country, and in.recompence for their moderate 
labour to teach them fo know and worſhip the Su- 
preme Being, and to open to them the ſacred depoſi- 


tories of his will, and of the glorious rewards he bas 


_ promiſed to confer on thoſe who do it, is ſurely to be- 
.nefit them. 
principle of the trade repugnant to the laws of huma- 
nity or religion, I freely conſented to its.continuance,, 


in the hope and confidence, however, that ſuch: regu# 


. lations would be ade anus have the effect, in a 


7 7 . 


And, therefore, as I could not deem the 
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w_ degree, to corre& the abuſes c—— of 5 
and I was the more confirmed in this opinion and 
hope by the inſtances of abuſe which were Rated to 
have happened, as well upon the coaſt of Africa, as 
in the middle paſſage and in our colonies; the two 
latter of which it is evidently i in our awh power to 
correct; and, indeed, much has deen done already 
towards it ; and if our power does not extend, (as it 
certainly does not), to regulate the mode of procuring | 
ſlaves throughout the interior of Africa, it is ſtill leſs 
competent to put an entire ſtop to it. The abuſes, 
however, on the coaſt of Africa, which have been ſo 
much amplified, are ſuch as it is in the power of Par- 
liament to correct in a good degree; and it was both 
cruel and unjuſt to 1mpute ſuch abuſes to the mer- 
_ chants, and planters as they had not, and Parliament 
Sad the power to prevent or puniſh, The cognizance 
of all crimes committed upon the high ſeas certainly 5 
belongs to our criminal Court of Admiralty; and 8 
was the fault of Adminiſtration that the Captain, 
whoſe murder of an infant on board his ſhip was ſo 
pathetically deſcribed, was not puniſhed as a felon; 
nor is it yet too late to bring him to juſtice, if he be liv- 
ing; - and if the kidnapping of. Africans be not an of- 
fence cognizable by any of our laws now in being, it 
ſurely may be made fo, and the offenders puniſhed: 
ppon their return to England. The corqction of the 
abuſes complained of in our colonies belongs to their 
ſeveral legiſlatures, ſome of whom have already gone 
a great way towards it; and there is no doubt but that, 
upon proper recommendation, the others will do the 
ſame 3 and that which I conceive to be the proper ob- 
8 5 N 
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9 made all Britiſh and ric, and Ee ſhips, 


... 


ject of « our ir philanthropy; the bnd the condition of 
be African negroes and their progeny, as well in reſpect 
to temporal as ſpirituals, by their removal to our colo- 


nies, will be obtained; whereas I have ſhewn, that the 


4 reſolution propoſed would have anſwered no bene vo- 


lent or beneficial purpoſe whatever; and therefore 1 | 


| ruſt that my elf, and all thoſe who joined with me in 


giving it 4 negative, will, upon a candid conſidera- 
tion of the reaſons I have adduced, ſtand acquitted'of 
the heavy charges which have been laid againſt us; 


ä and if thoſe prejudices are diſpelled, I may flatter my- 
ſelf with. obtaining a fair hearing to ſuch reaſons of 


olicy as had a ſecondary influence upon my conduct 
that night. The firſt of thoſe which T ſhall mention 


w the danger of alienating the affections of our ſub- 


jects i in the colonies by the harſh means which muſt 
have been employed to carry an act for the purpoſe 
Into execution. I know, indeed, it was on a former 
day properly and manfully ſaid, that means were not 
wanting to Gavernment to enforce obedience to its 
laws in all parts of the Britiſn dominions ; but I am 


old enough to remember to have heard it alſo ſaid in 
the ſame place, not many years ſince, that if the 

North- American colonies ſhould make 3 nail or a 
horſeſhoe, their ports ſhopld be filled with ſhips, and 


their towns with troops; and yet I have lived to ſee I, 


all thoſe colonies not only make nails and horſeſhoes, 


but military weapons alſo, and point them at the 
breaſts of the King and Parliament of Sen Britain 


with ſucceſs. . Bt 
The prohibitory a, to be effectual, muſt have 


liable 


j ww 
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Table to ſeizure, if found with negroes on board i in 
any port of the Britiſh Colonies. Now the laws of 


i 


"the Colonies veſt the property of negroes in their 


owners; and thoſe laws extend their operation to the 


utmoſt limits of the ſeveral colonies; and J well 


know, (and if Miniſters do not know it, their go- 
vernors are highly culpable for not informing them 
of it,) that every colony deems its own legiflature te 
only authority that can make laws within the limits of 
their reſpective juriſdictions; and were an act of 

Parliament to enact any thing contrary to a law of the 
Colony, it would be deemed of no force within that 


Colony. The act, therefore, which ſhould direct a 


cuſtom houſe officer to ſeize any Britiſh ſhip, having 


Negroes on board belonging to perſons refiding'in 
fuch Colony, would be oppoſed and reſiſted, and as 
every Colony would make a common cauſe of it; all 


; the troops and ſhips of Great Britain would be found 


wanting'to compel ſubmiſſion, which at laſt could not 


be effected, even if no other power interfered," with- - 


out the deſtruction of the Colonies, Another embar- 


” raſſing, though leſs dangerous circumſtance, would 


wo : 


have ariſen out of the liberty which it was admitted, 
ought in juſtice to be allowed to the purchaſers of 


lands in the Ceded Iſlands, to provide themſelves 


with negroes, to enable them to comply with the 


* 


conditions of cultivation and improvement, they were 
bound to perform in a limited time, under pain of for- 
feirure of the lands they had purchaſed; for ſo long 
as this indulgence continued, it would be very much 


the fault of maſters of ſhips, with negroes on board, 
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bigh ſeas to ths windward of any of thoſe iſlands, as 
they would only have to declare that they were bound 
for the one to lee ward of them. And freſh difficul- 
ties would have ariſen in framing clauſes for prevent- 
ing their re-exportation to the other colonies, after | 
being landed in any of thoſe iſlands, or their importa- 
tion from thenee into any of the other Colonies. But 
beſides, as in order to render the prohibition effect yal 
| proviſion muſt have been made in the act to prevent 
the purchaſe df negroes at any of the Britiſh ſettle- 


ments on the coaſt of Africa, and alſo to prohibit the 


exportation thither of any of thoſe articles which are 


ot N in the purchaſe of them, another fleet and army 
muſt have been ſent to the coaſt of Africa; and at 


che fame time it would probably have been found 


neceſſary to - increaſe the military eſtabliſhment at 
home to Keep things quit HERE. Such were the 1 im- 
pending evils which, it appears, the majority on. the 
15th inſtant preſerved the nation from by, their rejec- 
tion of Mr. Wilberforce's motion. 1 am, however, 
far from imputing to. the eloquent leaders, 3 in this 
f unadviſed buſineſs, any intention of involving this 


country in ſuch calamities; for I really believe they 


were not foreſeen by them, as great preſcience is ſel- 


dom found attached to the moſt ſplendid talents; 
nor, perhaps, would any of theſe miſchiefs have actu- 


ally befallen the country, even if a bill, founded upon 


the reſolution, had paſſed the Houſe of Commons, as 


I am perſuaded the great and diſtinguiſhed charac- 


ters in the Upper Houſe, to whom the nation looks 
up with confidence of protection, would not. haye ſuf- . 


fered their country to be involved in ſuch calami- 
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the unoffending, peaceable colonies; and at a time 
too when the nation was fmarting under the wounds 
which it had received in an unſucceſsful conteſt 
with its former cologies. But then, in that caſe, an 
evil I deprecate almoſt as much a8 any of the others, 
(a rupture of the preſent Adminiſtration, ) might have 
followed the rejection of the bill in the Lords. Every 
well-wiſher, therefore, to the peace and proſperity of 
the empire, and to the continuance of the preſent Ad. 
miniſtration, muſt Applaud- the vote I gave; and 1 
truſt there is wiſdom enough in the country to pre- 
vent the neceſſity of by repeating it at 36 future 
period. 

In order to thew that T had good grounds for- the | 
opinion I formed and acted upon, viz. '** That the 


. condition of the African negroes and their pro- 


« geny may he bettered, as well in refpect to tempo- 
* rals as ſpirituals, by their removal to ou colo- 
« 'njes,” T-here fubjoin Extracts from the evidence 
of ſome of the beſt known and moſt ref} pectable cha- 
racters which were before Mr. Wilberforce's Com- 

mittee, as it has heen abridged and publiſhed under | 
direction of the ſociety for aboliſhing the flave trade, 
and cannot therefore be to VE too e 5 
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uu cxomined oke BARNES, Ely. - 


"Twas Governor of Senegal uns. 176 3 to 1966. 
Thirteen years in Africa. There have been ſlaves in 
all Africa as far back as be has heard of : they be- 
oY x came 


| Corrs 0 by DN in war {ou a great proportion}. 
by conviction for theft, murder, adultery, withcraft z 
alſo for debt. He has been told of many by gamb= 
ling. Polygamy univerſally allowed; Witchcraft 
deeply charged; the trial always full and fair be- 
fore the elders of the town. Underſtood principals n 
were put to death, reſt of the family made ſlaves. 
Does not believe chat crimes ſhould have been Mt 5 
puted from the fairneſs and openneſs of the trial. Per- 
' ſons convicted generally fold for the benefit of t 
party injured. | 
Never heard of princes going to war or . | 
up villages to make ſlaves. Make war there as in 
other countries. If priſoners cannot. ranſom them- 
ſelves, muſt be fold. Never knew of kidnapping. by 
blacks; is confident it would not paſs unpuniſhed. 
People in the country poſſeſs ſlaves, ſome an incredi- 
ble number. Believes they have not any power over 
their lives, except priſoners of war in the act of ca- 
| ture. Great numbers brought by ſlave merchants 
wo from i interior parts. Much. trade in ſlaves to North 
ih - . Barbary and Egypt. Neighbourhood of coaſts and 
' — xivers extremely populous. War is very little de- 
jt ſtructive, as he always underſtood from the natives, 
| Senegal furniſhes from 1000 to 1400 ſlayes. Be- 
Jieves but for flavery the laws would be more ſangui- 
nary. No improvement 'in civilization during his 
thirteen-years reſidence. Obſtructions to it the ſame 
as among the American: ſavages. When in Africa, . 
| during the war of 1756, fewer ſhips arrived ; flaves 
h were confequently cheaper. Underſtood that thoſe 
ö which RIES hand were ſent to N orth- Barbary 
bf 6 Sales” | | | ind 
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of the flaves purchaſed by us on. the Gold Coaſt ; the 


= (7 1] 
and Egypt ; no attempt was made to ſet them af 
work. The ſlave trade always carried on openly be- 
tween ſhips and the natives. The people of North 
Barbary come and buy flaves, and carty them back a 
diſtance of ten degrees. The African owner holds 


one deſcription of ſlaves as merchandize ; another; 


the domeſtic, he cannot ſell but for crimes. 


Witneſs exantined. —RICHARD MILLS, Eſq; 
Was eighteen years and an half in the company 5 


| ſervice on the gold coaſt, from 1765 to 1784. For 


the firſt ten years commanded at moſt of the ſubors. 


dinate poſts; for the laſt ſeven lived at Cape Coaft 


Cattle, ' and commanded the whole. Was abſent 
about twenty-ſix months of that time. 

Gold Coaſt extends from Cape La Hoa to the river 
Valta about 400 miles. 

Had been at Senegal, Goree, Gambia, and Sierra 


Leone. 


. Underſtood the Gold-Coaſt language perfect! y. 
His evidence confined to the water ſide; knows no- 


thing of the interior country, except once when he 


was twenty miles inland; does not believe *. was 
ever five miles from the Coaſt. 

The Gold Coaſt generally petty ſtates ; knows but 
4 one deſpotic monarchy there, at Apollonia, which 
might be eight or ten miles of Coaſt. | | 

Believes ſlavery has been practiſed in thoſe coun- 


tries for centuries. 


The Fantees on the waterſide providh one fourtly h 


other 
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other three-foiirth from inland, believes the way 
from ſeven to eight thouſand. ; 
Slaves ſold by black brokers to Europeans, 5 
They are made ſlaves for theft, debt, adultery, and 
witchcraft ; they have as fair trials according to the 
laws as elſewhere. Trials for witchcraft are generally 
in the night ; but from generally ſeeing all ſatisfied, 
except the culprits, concludes the trials fair. 
Convicts ſold for the benefit of the injured ; has 
known thouſands of debtors ſold for the benefit 'of 
creditors. f 
' Does not know he ever heard the word kidnapping 
mentioned out of this country. It cannot be prac- 
tiſed to any extent without certain detection, for the 
natives have one general language, and the brokers 
have daily intercourſe with the ſhipping: hence a 
kidnapped ſlave on board would tell his caſe to the 
brokers, who, from intereſt and regard to the laws, 
would find out the offender. * 55 
Has no doubt human ſacrifices are generally prac- 
tiſed; has had ocular proof of it; many thou- 
ſands are ſacrificed at great men's ſunerals, to which 
ſuch ſacrifices are chiefly confined; every one who 
knows the language knows this to be general. 

While he was there, the Dutch, Danes, and Portu- 
gueſe, a few French, and a very conſiderable number 
of Americans, traded for ſlaves. The French had 
7 then no ſettlement there; underſtands they now 
Wh have, or are building one; but their trade there is 
nc conſiderable, not with the natives, but with our 
W ſhips. The Americans traded very conſiderably on 

| that coaſt on * firſt going and wands the war. Under- 
" ſtands 
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ay 2 no] 
Rands that ley have taken | it up again, and dp ſe- — 

veral of their ſhips are now there chiefly from Boſton ; 

but he doubts not they will ſoon have ſhips from 


other ports. 
Not one in an hundred of the tales edi are 


natives of Apollonia, The late King took more | 


pleaſure in killing than ſelling his ſlaves : he was a 


great warrior and monſter : he was many years at war 
with the Dutch, who attempted to take his. country, 
which he ceded to us in 1765. Believes many thou- 
ſands were loſt on both ſides. 7. 
They have no puniſhment that he knows of but 
death and ſlavery. 
It often happens that one e in a lot of eight . 
ten, is refuſed for ſome little defect, though other- 
wiſe ſtrong. He has generally found ſuch importu- 
nate to be bought, and endeavouring to ſhew himſelf 
as capable of labour as the reſt. Generally nine 
| tenths of all he has bought ſeemed pleaſed at ex- 
changing black for white maſters. Believes their 
joy ariſes from removing from a ſituation where they 
think their lives in danger from being ſubſervient to 
their maſters will. Maſters put ſlaves to death in . 


their rites, and probably in caſes unknown to Furo- 


peans. He cannot ſpeak to the cauſe ſo well as to 
C6 1 


Captain WILLIAM MACINTOSEH examined. 


Was from early i in 1762 to june 1762 as midſhip- f 
man and Captain's clerk of a King's veſſe] at Benegal 


to defend the river's mouth, 5 
T3: . When 


Lese 

When in the King's ſloop he often went into the 
country ſeveral days at a time, and once walked from 
Senegal io Goree and back, (ferried acroſs to Goree) 
always heard that, on the coaſt of Senegal  particu- 
larly, flaves were made for crimes, but moſt of them 
came down the river from Inland. Never heard of 


villages in that country being pillaged to procure 


Mayes; certainly never heard of their being kid- 


napped by the natives; has heard of their being kid- 
napped by Europeans ; but no man eyer told him he - 


ſaw it; never knew it happen. 


\ 


In 1788 he was there a ſingle ſhip when the war 
had flopped the ſlave trade, and he wiſhed to reduce 
the price. He reaſoned with them about the folly of 
keeping ir up when there was likely to be no buyer. 
Aſked a chief what he would do with his ſlaves then, 
obſerving that he muſt let them. go again (meaning 
priſoners of war). The Chief replied, * What ! let 
< them go again to kill me again?” And in ſhort, 
he gave me to underſtand that they would put them 
to death, 

Ships from that coaſt always fail in the day, gene- 
rally in the morning. Signals perfectly underſtood by 


the natives; are made ſeveral days before ſailing. 


Has had no connection with the African trade dent | 


ten years, nor likely ever to have any. 


Never heard of ſending boats to ſeduce boys and 


other people in order to make ſlaves of them. 


| JEROME BARNARD WEUVES, Eſq. examined. 


Was fourteen years in Africa, chiefly as Governor 
of moſt of the Britiſh forts on the Gold Goaſt; leſt ĩt 
2 E 


t * 3 
2 more than five years ago; underfiood the language 


5 as well as moſt Europeans. 


That country is divided into petty ates. At Ana- 
maboe there is a King; at other parts, F a 
elders, and cabiſhers above them. 

From Succundee-to Accra is the Fantee country, 
Slaves are the greateſt part of their wealth. Thereare 
born. ſlaves and purchaſed ſlaves; a born ſlave Cans 
not be ſold, but for a crime, they are tried by Judges 
of their own clan, (i. e. ſlaves belonging to, and in- 
bherited by, one man); the puniſhment generally fla- 
very. They are made flaves for theft, adultery, and 

withcraft, and from gaming themſelves away. For 
theſe crimes freemen are alſo made ſlaves. 

Criminals ſold for the benefit of the injured, Free- 
men are tried by the pynims, who wear a peculiar 
ſtraw hat, and who meet in the market place, if there 
is no palaver houſe (an open court of juſtice), and try 
them openly. Believes the Judges either of a free or 
- Nave criminal receive no reward. 

Gameſters become ſlaves by throwing dice; there 
is no trial, they ſurrender themſelves ; but gaming is 
not ſrequent on the Gold Coaſt. 

Believes there is a trial for witchcraft, but never faw 
one. He once bought a family of nine, (neither of 
the ſuperior nor inferior claſs), one of whom only 
had been accuſed of witchcraft. The whole town 
came to ſee them fairly off the beach. Hence infers 
they had a fair trial. Witchcraft certainly involves 
the whole family (who are always extirpated without 
| regard to perſons). 


Faces from 6 to 5999s perhaps more, ages a are 
| e 


TY 


yearly exported from the Gold Coaft ; dares 47 above 


two thirds by the Engliſh, the reſt EY the Dutch and 


Danes. 


There was no war while he was there; is ENT 


the natives of the Gold Coaſt ſold in that time were 


not priſoners of war, but merely criminals. 
Knows nothing of kidnapping; is ſure it would be 


impracticable. Canoe men being natives, it would 


be impoſſible to get off kidnapped ſlaves without-be- 


ing known. No Captain would riſk his trade by 


taking off an perſon unlawfully. 
- hips before they can trade muſt pay cuſtoms, The 


King ſends down elders to receive his cuſtoms and 


their own; then three, five, or ſeven guns, are fired, 
and the enſign hoiſted to ſhew that the ſhip may trade. 


Scarce a day paſſes but black brokers come and ſleep 


on board at pleaſure to ſee the trade properly carried 


on. Hence a perſon wrongfully ſeized would cer- 


tainly be able to convey his complaints on ſhore. He 


hardly knows a trade more fairly carried on; the 
black broker or ſlave's owner has the choice of the 


goods ; if they ſuit him, he ſells the ſlave ; if not, he 
takes him away. 


Never heard of breaking up villges to make 


years he was there. Has heard the natives ſay there 
was want of ſlaves during inland' wars. | 

A great many, perhaps one half, or two thirds; of 
the ſlaves ſent from the Gold Coaſt come from far in- 


land. The black brokers told him they go three, 


four, or five days journey to a market inland, to which 


| Haves are brought by more inland W and ſo 


flaves; nothing of the kind exiſted in the foutteen 


| from 
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from many more inland brokers. He judges ſuch 
laves to be of various tribes (from the different mode 
of marking their bodies, ſome filing their teeth, above 
all, their different languages) has had twenty, thirty, 
or forty, who did not know each others language. 
Think they are bred jnland for ſlaves, becauſe ſome 
of them do not ſeem ſufficiently robuſt and ſpirited - 
for warriors. Slaves are not bred for ſale on the Gold 
Coaſt, but ſold for crimes. 

Human facrifices prevail on the'Gold Coaſt, and 
he believes have prevailed from time immemorial. 
Slaves, he believes, born ſo or purchaſed, are facri- 
ficed on the death of ſome great man. They think 
the manes of the dead will be uncomfortable, unleſs ' 
ſome perſons are ſent to wait upon him. Believes re- 
fuſed ſlaves are generally ſacrificed, but recollects x no 
inſtance of it. 

He is certain perſons convicted of ich and 
their innocent relations, would be ſacrificed, were the 
ſale of ſlaves prevented. An old woman accuſed of 
witchcraft, or the wife of an accuſed man, whom he 
refuſed, had her head cut off. 

Thinks ſlaves from inland are both bred ſlaves and 
convicts. The convict for witchcraft, whoſe relations 
he bought, had his head cut off; his father, mother, 
two wives, and three children, were ſold to him on 
condition they ſhould never return to that ee 


" Wiineſs JO Jof FOUNTAIN ; Eſq. 


Has reſided. at Cape Coaſt Caſtle, Tantum, and 
len, from 1778, to January 0 a 
On 


1 24 1 

Os his 405101 bad the command of the Compaiy's 

troops; after that a factor for the Company, then ſe- 
cond of Accra, afterwards ſecond of TROMEY and- 
" wy Governor of Tantum. 15 

Did not go into the country ger than in paſting 

from one fort to another. 
1s of opinion that the natives become ſlaves from 
three cauſes, principally convicts, others from . 
ng, witchcraft, alſo debt. | . 

Witchcraft generally involves the whale family, | 

+ The people are very ſuperſtitious, a belief in witch- 
ctaft i is general, but thinks that by it is often meant - 
| poiſon. 1s not concerned at preſent with the African 
frade. While refident there 2cquired ſome kriow- 
ledge of their government; thinks if wars had been 
frequent he muſt have heard of them; very few ſlaves 
ſold off that coaſt were priſoners of war. 

Never knew Europeans foment wars among the 
Afticans; has known them frequently aſſiſt in Tſet= 

tling diſputes. Never knew villages pillaged for | 
making flaves, which he Eoulicjers as e 
5 by the whites. 

Never heard of Ape by nend nor con- 
ceives that ſuch a practice ever exiſted, if it did it 
could not be concealed; and any European experi- 
encing a loſs of trade-in conſequence would complain 
to the Governor and Council on the Coaſt, as well as 
do perſons in England. 

When a ſlave is brought down for ale the owner 
applies to a broker, who conducts him to a European 
trader 3; ſhould he diſagree, they are at _ to vw 
m_ my and offer him to another, | | 

r = 7 Thers 
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There ate always ſome free natives, lud called 
ö P. on board the ſhip. while the trade is e 
rying on. 1s 4 SE 
_ -- Says if a ſlave had been kidnapped TAE" — ö 
nad an opportunity of making his complaint; and 
being himſelf a Member of the Council, had any 
ſuch practice prevailed, he muſt have heard of it. 
Never heard of kidnapping by the nativ es, thoug 
it poſſibly may have exiſted ; apprehends it would be 
1 is ſure it would upon the Gold Coaſt. 
Ihe natives poſſeſs a great number of ſlaves, which | 
, are conſidered by them as a common medium of traffic, 
Slaves purchaſed by the natives may be ſold again at 
their pleaſure ; but ſuch as have fallen into them by 
| Inheritance cannot be ſold but by thegeneral conſent of 
the other domeſtics, unleſs convicted of crimes. The 
- puniſhment of a free African convicted of a crime de- 
pends upon the offence committed. A man's ſlave 
may be ſeized and ſold to make good the fine he has 

5 incurred, or debts he may have contracted; but a 
long procels is neceſſary before he can be deprived of 
his hereditary flaves, A creditor often prefers ſizing 

one of the family. 

A man condemned to lavery;: may, in moſt caſes, 

. redeem himſelf by ſubſtituting another, but there are 
exceptions; if a man ſhould think himſelf bewitched, | 
and can fix upon the guilty perſon, he will then ſell 
him under the reſtrition that he . not be te- 
deem ed, 

He knew a late inflanoei in which (Awiſhee) aman 
of conſiderable note, and one of the beſt traders; at 
Tantum, Was faid to be bewitched, * a day or two 
EP Wo oy ſcex : 
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after died. The perſon accuſed (himſelf a pynim) 
wich his family, had a formal trial; the reſult was, 


the old pynim was ſold, and the family driven out of 


the town. Another inſtance occurred while he com- 
manded at Tantum; the Cabofheer, a king, was | 
taken ill in the morning, reported to be bewitched, | 


but died before fix in the evening. The deceaſed 


not being a man of any connection, no inquiry was 
made; the matter fell to the ground. Has been in- 
formed that ſlaves accuſed of witchcrait are- tried by 
their own family in conjunction with the hereditary 
ſlaves. Freemen by the pynims as above deſcribed. 
In caſes where ſlaves have been often convicted of 
il behaviour, the purchaſers are often reſtrained from 
redeeming and keeping them in the country. 1 
A man of conſequence convicted of adultery not 
only forfeits his own liberty, but may have many of 
his ſlaves alſo feized ; but ſhould the crime be com- 
mitted by a great man's ſlave with one of his maſter's 
wives, he apprehends he would be put to death. | 
Human facrifices are practiſed in that country. 


Had been informed at Apollonia by the Governor, 
who was a reſſ pectable man, that he had ſeen perſons 


ſeized by furprife in the market place by a rope 
thrown over their heads, and thus dragged to ſome 
diſtance and executed in various ways. Thus at the 
death of old Baw and' Ammoneer, the two Caboſheers, 


he believes near 300 had been put to death. 


Remembers at Cape Coaſt, upon the death of 


| Quamina, the Governor ſent to the family threaten - 


ing to fire upon the houſe, ſhould they attempt to ſa- 


f crificeany perſon; but notwithſtanding their promiſe 


$4457 P * do 
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to the contrary, a boy . girl were knocked on the 


head, one of which was buried unden, the other 1 
his coffin. 


The Governor alluded t to 3 was e r 


dead; but believes many in Europe and in Africa 
know the, circumſtances to be as related. Believes 
that from the repreſentations of the whites the prac- 
.tice does not now prevail ſo much upon the coaſt as 


formerly; but inland, it is geported, ſtill to exiſt in a 
great degree. Concludes that ſlaves not ſaleable are 


put to death, from an inſtanee of an old wotnan at 


Cape Coaſt Caſtle, Who, on being refuſed to be 


| bought, to ſave her maintenance was murdered, . ; : 


Is of opinion that the purchaſe of ſlaves by Euro- 
peans preſerves their lives, and adds to their eaſe and 
comfort. Has for two or three months together had 


6o or 70 in the fort at once, who have appeared in- 


finitely happier and healthier than when firſt put- 
chaſed, nor did he ever loſe one by. mortality.” 0 » 


The Dutch, Danes, Portugueſe, French, and Ame- £5 


ricans, traded on the coaſt while he was there. 
The trade of the laſt has much increaſed of late; 
that m America | is __ carried on from Boſton = 


and Sa dm. 


The F rench have taken poſſeſion of a pot WF 
cent to-Anamaboe; and though from the unhealthy 
fituation they have loſt many people, they ſtill per- 
ſevere ; ſent many more ſhips than they did. 

Trade for ſlaves is carried on to the eaſtward of. the 
Gold Coaſt, from Whidah all along to Oldand New 
Calabar. | 4 

Does not know toe the Engliſh ſhip ps have ina in 

41 2 the 


the practice of leaving the Coaſt ſecretly in the night; 
the general cuſtom is to looſe the fore- top ſail, hoiſt 


the enfign, and firea gun, often for three, four, or five 
weeks, as a fignal for failing, that ſuch as have ac- 


counts to {ertle with the captain may come on board. 


The uſual time for getting under way is when the 


land wind ſerves from two in the morning. 


Thinks that wars among the natives would become 
rather more frequent, ſhbuld the flave trade be abo - 


liſhed; becauſe convicts being left in the country 


would create or foment diſſentions among the natives, 
1s ſure the abolition ould be produBtive 7 a ſcene of car- 
nage all along the Coaſt. 

Never obſerved any inſtance of cruelty exerciſed 
by the Engliſh upon ſlaves bought by them, but much 


mar and particular attention when ſick. 


The natives are induced to make human ſacrifices 
from various motives, that their friends may reſt 
quiet in their graves, that the deceaſed ſhould be pro- 


perly attended. Hence they generally ſacrifice his 


key-bearer or accraw and his head-wench ; has be- 


ſides ſeen tombs and burial places your * ſkulls 


of perſons thus ſacrificed. 
Slaves are frequently redeemed tom the lies, and 


| other fubſtituted in their room, by their families, if 


their offences have not been great. This moſt com- 
mon in the caſe of adultery, if the offence is not 


committed with the wife of a great man. 


Natives of the Gold Coaſt, freemen or Au, | 


tics, no doubt, conſider it as a heavy puniſhment to 
be ſold to the Europeans, eſpecially ſuch as have 


been refident near the forts, and in the habit of viſit- 


— 


"I 


ing them; but fo be brought from the interior 


parts of the country, is certain from their own aſſer - 


tion, as well as their general appearance, that they 
rejoice in their change cf maſters. They: are in ge- . 


neral poor in fleſh, great eruptions over all their 
ſkins, very ſcrophulous, and frequently have bad al- 


cers : but when ſold again to the captains they are 
often fat and ſleek; ſometimes they are brought to 


the forts in a bean er ſtate; has ſeen them low and 


dejected when brought to the fort, and become verx 


chearful in half an hour after they were bought; ; has 
been intreated by ſeveral to buy them. 5 

Freemen ſold for crimes, no doubt, lament their 
ſituation, conſider it as a heavy puniſhment, but con- 
ſcious they have deſerved it, ſeldom complain. 


Never heard of ſuch a thing in his life as an Afri- | 


can trading ſhip carrying off free negroes againſt their 


inclination. Knew, however, that a man of the name 
of Griffiths did carry off two people intruſted to his 


care from St. Andrews, or ſome part to windward, 


whom he never brought back. He reported on his | 


return that one or both died of the ſmall-pox ; with 


which the natives not being ſatisfied, put him o 


death. The act was ſeverely reprobated by the Go- 
vernor, Council, and Reſidents, who wrote home 
about it. This is the only inſtance he ever heard of. 


Witneſs examined— JAMES FRASER. 


H been denz years in the African ſlave 1245 


8 Went out firſt as ſecond mate, afterwards as chief 


mate, until 1772, when he became commander. 


The 


The number of one men in SO country is propor 


Laren ſmall; many find it unſafe to be free, and 


14 
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for protection become voluntary vaſlals of ſlaves o 
ſome great man. 

The families of che perſons ſold 3 che lanes. 
« the schier, | 

The fines are paid: either! in > a common me- 
555 of payment in purchaſes of large value, or in 
goods, or in the proper money of the teg. which -, 
is a graſs cloth. 

Debtors unable to pay are "latte firſt to. nave e their 
ſlaves ſeized; chen their children, their women next, 
and, laſtly, themſelyes, if the debt ill remains unla- 
Reds 5. 5 | 

The people are a ed e . 

Every article of cultivation in that country, has 
been by the women. | 

Europeans 5 on the coaſt of Angola: for 
: tow have factories on ſhore at Melinta, Calenda, 
and Laungo, to which the people. from. the interior 
| parts bring down ſlaves; a journey of one, two, 
and ſometimes three, months. T heſe * barter * 
Dank or ſix weeks.. 

Thoſe brought for ſale to 9 ſaftories are com· 
"monly of three nations ; the Majunbas, ſuppoſed to 
come from a tract of land fituated from the equinoc- 
tial line to the latitude of three or four degrees ſouth ; 
the Corigoes from the kingdom of Congo, ſuppoſed 
to extend from 54 to degrees ſouth; the Mandun- 
goes from the i interior part of the country, and are & 


long time in coming down to. the Coaſt. They 
are 


981 


: ſale. 


„1 


a ſuppoſed to be cännibals; aid when the quetticr 

has been put to them, if they car owe avothe in thoir 
country, they owned it, ſaying it was the ' feocereſt eib 

bey knew. of the Mia dungen few are brought . 


As to the Caiga ind Majumbes te gecenntly' 
underſtood that the black traders bought them in the 
country, and ſometimes they were brought down for 
fale by the original proprietors. The number from 
thoſe two countries are nearly equal; with this differ- 

ence, that when a war ſubſiſts in either country, there 
are ſeldom any ſla ves brought from the nation at war. 


Either from the attention of the natives being by that 


means diverted from every other object, or that the 
merchants find it dangerous to travel through the 
country at that time. War is carried on by ambuſh 
and ſurpriſe rather than by pitched battle in the open 
field. The captives thus made are Told, and he has 
had their friends come and redeem ſuch as he had 
bought, ſome weeks after. Numbers of ſlaves are ob- 
tained in this way, though but few ſold to him; and 
the proportion of ſuch ſold to Europeans, ſmall upon 
the whole compared to what . ti be, orig 
| ſome other parts of the Coaſt. | 
_ * Thinks the greater part id at Abgels were bo 
ſlaves, becauſe they appear generally chearful and 
contented, and ſeldom expreſs a any" reſentment Singe | 
thoſe who fold them. 5 
not know of any ſla ves obtained by Euro- 
peans wp force-or fraud. - He has been applied to by 
ſome principal men in the country to aſſiſt in ſeizing 
a a ſlave a Ferien who 85 ſaid was condemned for 
n . N crunes, 


E 


crimes, and had armed himſelf i SIR but he at; 


ways refuſed. Believes, (though has not known any) 


8 chat caſes have happened among the natives of kid. 


napping each other: the offender in ſuch caſe, if diſ- 
covered, would be ſeverely puniſhed, as well by the 


 frfends of the perſon ſtolen, as by the ſovereignty of 


the country. The black traders come to the forts 


attended by ſothe 1 the Powe on the co a5. 


brokers. © 


In caſes . the aſſortment of goods kas 1 not! | 


pleaſed them, or where the ſlaves have been refuſed 
by the Eufopeans, has known them ſell a few to the 


people on the coaſt at very low prices, and carry the 


reſt back; has ſeen them ſometimes beat, and threaten 
the refuſe ſlaves, who ar en anxious to be 


ſold with the reſt. 200 

Ships uſually give long notice of their intention to 

fail: the notice given, 1s Joofing the fore-top fail at 
| ſun-riſing, and firing a gun. Suppoſes this notice is 

| underſtood, even by the ſlaves on board, as well as by 

the natives. The flares appear generally i impatient 


to leave the coaſt. The hour of ſailing m. 


in the day or night, as the wind ſerves. Goon 
People will pawn their ſlaves, children, or ha 


Wii, to procure goods; ſome of the great men 


will, perhaps, in a fit of paſſion, order ſome of their 
| friends to be ſold ; thoſe who are obliged to put this 
order in execution will ſometimes deliver the perſon , 
as a pawn, taking his value in return, putting it thus 


in the power of the maſter to redeem the pawn. Cap- 


tains of ſhips are ſometimes detained two or three days 
By alter 0 are 0 to fail, waiting for fg redemp-.. | 


* 
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1 91 . 
| | ſons leſt with them, WES. view . ok 
| L- friends arc * 47 to. do, chey will borrow flayes from 

another veſſel that is to remain a longer time upon the 
' _ coat, and pawa.them anew. Has known epidemical 
93 ditempen conveyed by this means from ſhip to ſhip, 
' $0 the deſtruction of many ſlayes, Pawus are always 
conſidered as ſlayes until redeemed z-and when their 
friends refuſe, or are unable to redeem them, they are 
carried off and fold; has, ſometimes been deſired by 
perſons to carry them away, rather than they ſhould 
be ſhifted from ſhip to ſhip upon the coaſt. „ 
The greater part of the inhabitants of Bonny are 
. 3 no q 0 of Site er poſieſſing 
_ themſelves of ſlaves by fraud or force; detection in 
ſuch an attempt would be attended, perhaps, with | 
deſtruction; if not, with a heavy fine. 
here is generally a weekly fair at Erie br 
ſaaves ; ; they ſell their canoe boys, which the people 
of Bonny are not permitted to do, even though they 
may have been brought from the i interior country, as 
they are deemed uſeful to the country in; general. 
Many. of them appear, half ſtaryed when brought 
„donn for ſale; likewiſe complain of want of provi- 
ſions, and other hard treatment in their own country ; 
but as officers are not permitted to go up the river, 
3 W can be known of il the. inland country. | 


Win examined—Mr, FRANKLYN.” 175 


- Gilters, . Ed. a native of Fan 
came to the Weſt Indies in 1766, where he princis. - 


5 5 Faun reſided in e till e, end of = 
Dy 5 . 
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on every plantation of: any magnitode there Sy x - 
ger houſe or boſpital, wich proper attendance for 
the fick; of. whom care is taken; in proof of this he 
relates that previous to the capture of Tobago, part 
of rhe ſoldiers, from an unhealthy ſituation, became 
| fiekly and ulcerated in their legs. That in conſe- 
quence, as freth-meat proviſions were difficult to 
procure, the gentlemen of the iſland ſubſcribed money 
to purchaſe and fupply them, and that ſaveral took the 
ſoldiers into the negro 11 where they received the - 
fame care and attention as the negrves did: * 29395 the 
benefit from it they expect. . | 
Midwives. attend the lying-in” women; N h | 
advice and aſfiſtance is given other negroes when ſick. : 
Perſons of medical ſkill are annually. retained to take 
care of the negroes; if they fail in their attendance 
ſeveral times in a week, or to attend when cit” lor, | 
- they are diſcharged. is OPS | 
The negroes in general kiaws very bbs 5 
| houſes. "Manager's kind behaviour to his negroes, ſo 
as to gain their affections, while he makes them do 
his buſineſs, is to: him, and he believes to moſt people, 
a bigher recommendation tlian his {kill as a planter. 
One of the firſt things: enquired i into is his character 
in that reſpect: no petſon would employ 4 manager of 
PR cruel” character, believing: him to be ſuch ; fuck . 
| treatment is fearcely 88 to VE mrs _ x 
crecy. e 
ö Ile does not belicvs this poor of + any country live 
1 Rappe than the negroes on che plantations in tbe 
Weſt Indies; ; in. many caſes they have an evident fas - 
| | wa ; their labour 15 flight; good | care is taken 
. „„ 
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of wem in 1 and in health, and Wt 65 no 


occaſion to fear the diſtreſſes of their children. from | 
anability to labour ; but then they certainly have not 8 
thoſe means of bettering their conditions which many 


Engliſh poor of induſtry. and genius avail them 


ſelves; perhaps, therefore, a propet compariſon, can- 5 


not be drawn, He thinks their lot i in general to be 
envied by the Poor of all the countries he has ſeen... 
A negro, properly. ſpeaking, conſidering t the Wis 


tintion of maſter and Ne "Mo. be 8 to have | 


Property. Bei Wo 


Opinion; however, 290 The conduct of 8 ſe- 1 


cures them whatever they poſſeſs in the. Weſt Indies, 
in a manner more ſecure than, perhaps, in any other 


part of the world. No maſter dares, violate their pen- 


_ Jonal- property without. being expoſed to. dcteſtation 


8 and contempt. Even when the maſter is ruined, and TI 
che negroes, with his ather effects, ſold to ſatisſy, his 
creditors, their property, though very conſiderable, 

is inviolabiy preſerved to. them; they carry thei X 

money. and goods to the Plantation. of them who buys 
them. Their plantation ground is not exchanged 


W making them a compenſation f lor the crop. on 


When they die they diſtribute their effects among 


5 weir relations and friends without control. Negroes 
generally conceal their money, and do not chuſe to be 
thought rich. He had himſeif a negro Who bought 


e freedom of his wife from a lady at Montſerrat. 


at the price gf near 8ol., and in her name poſſaſſed | 


two houſes at Tobago; he believes he was wotth 6 or | 
70ol. He aſked for his freedom, and on his alledg- | 
"EN his rarer might be loſt to hic in caſe of 

„„ > his 


a bs * = « * 5 
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ir 36 1 0 
"his wife“ 5 rd bbc it from "I wag: who han 
before endeavoured to difſuade him from his requeſt. 
There is reaſon to believe he has ſigce! loſt above half 
what he was worth. Many of the negroes are pol. 
ſefſed of a great deal of property. nt Fonda, 
He cannot tell the amount, but almoſt all the ſmall 
current money of the iſlands is in the poſſeſſon of the 
negroes. A ſlave he had at Tobago took with him 
from thence to Grenada about 100]. ſterling. He 


, 
f 


gave 20l. of it to a ſiſter at Grenada to help to pur- 


chaſe her r freedom, and ſent _ N to Tobago 
5 to buy a negroe. N 

He believes it is not common for ſlaves themſelves 
to be maſters of ſlaves; few owners would allow 1 it. 

He knows only the inſtance he has named. 

le does not know how a proprietor is to "nippty 
his male negroes with wives, if? no Africans ; are > to de 
8 08 | 

He conceives it not b hprotabte” that e. negroes 
now in the Weſt Indies would be very unhappy if 
they underſtood that no more new negroes were to be 
brought among them. Thoſe under his care, on the 
arrival of a cargo, always ſolicited more help; - the 
young men PREY 0 to have v wives [Dought - 
for BE 

Anabolition of che trade on "the part of Great Bri- 
| Hain would only operate partially, and not prevent 


| clamations and encouragements of France and Spain 
to their ſubjects ſufficiently prove their deſire to ex- 


other nations from carrying it on. The public pro- 


; tend their ſlave trade. It follows alſo f rom their open · a 


bs, "om by the Weſt Indies and South Ameries to 
Ae 


a 


1 „ 


Daves Bee in foreign veſſels, 5 eee, 
from the contracts of the French with Britiſh mer- 
" chants to fopply ther ON WR 8 on the-coalt 
. 8 Africa. FE 8 5 „ | RE A Ie 
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Wim — — Sir ASHTON WARNER BY- 
AM, His Majeſty's. Attorney 6 General for. Greyads 
and its et 8 | 
"Lived ; in Antigua ” Sa _ 5 to 1770, when, he 
vent to St. Vincent, bought an eſtate, and lived till 
13s when he. went and reſided as Solicitor General 
at Grenada till its capture in 1779; lived the reſt of 
the war in St. Vincent, Tobago, and Antigua ; from 
1783 till June $799 reſided as. Attorney General | in | 
Grenada. CP 
Compared with 155 a e in tad on « the 
Same offences, he thinks the criminal fave laws far from 
ſevere... | 
Wnipping and 1 are the only 1 
165 ments by the maſter or manager which are conſi- 
dered as legal. The quantity of puniſnment will 
; undoubtedly vary with the maſter's diſpoſition ; but 
any abuſe of the maſter's power was always conſi- 
dered puniſhable by indictment or information. 17 
ſuch abuſe was frequent he never knew it; and con- 
; fidering/ the nature of the maſter's power, and tlie 
variety of perſons who may acquire it, he has always 
| ; thought abuſes of it not more frequent than imilar 
== | abuſes of power in England. (The ſlaves comfort, 
in this reſpect, depends as much on his owner's tem- 
Fe as that of the 8 98 apprentice Goes on his maf- 
A: 225 | ; ter Ly 
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ter's temper). . "Thinks the comfort, of the appren< 


tice and the ſlave. depends, on the. temper of their 
reſpective maſters, not exactly in the ſame propor- 


tion. In the few caſes where he. has had occaſion to 
proſecute for ſuch abuſes in the Court of King's 
Bench, Court and Faries aways appeared defirous of | 


bringing the offenders to exemplary puniſhments. | 
In general thinks the Weſt-India laws ſufficient to. 


(5 protect ſlaves in life and limb, though he has no doubt; 


ſome may eſcape who have abuſed their power over 


| their ſlaves. When he was Solicitor General, in 1775 
or 1756, arwbire man was executed for murdering 4 


ave either his or in bis fervice. A motion i in arreſt 
of judgement was made on the ground, that the cul- 
prit ought not to ſuffer death for killing a flave ; and 


a contrary practice having ſubſiſted in ſome of the old 1 


iſlands, the priſoner had counſel, and the point was 
ſolemnly argued ; after which the Court decided, he 
thinks unanimouſly, that it was no ground for arreſt 
of judgement, | and ſentence was paſſed. Lawyers 
"hardly had any doubts about it, and he conſidered the 
Court's having it argued as a tenderneſs. to the pri- 
ſoner, and to remove any ſuch doubt. Believes ſince 
then no one has doubted that a criminal would ſuffer 
for the murder of a ſlave exactly as for that of a free 
perſon. Labour is moſt certainly proportioned to the 
age and ſtrength of the negroes ; but he thinks the | 
" ſex makes no difference in field work. General prac- | 
tice for invalids, and women ſome months gone with 
child, to be put to flight work, as weeding, Re. as as.- 


much for their bealth as for their work. 55 


. 9 


Wn” +1 a . 
iert that feme' works in England my be 
 feverer than any done by the ſlaves. ; 
By the late Grenada act, proprietors: are obliged to 
allot land to their ſlaves, and guardians are appointed | 
to inſpect each eftate's proviſion grounds. e 
Negroes have uſ ually ſurplus produce, except, per- 
haps, a very few idle ones, probably in all gangs. He 
| recollects no inſtance of a maſter's intgrfering with the - 
property his ſlave has acquired by felling ſuch fur- . 
pee. | 
5 Cannot 5 particular inſtances and his, 
| bm from the Sunday clothing of induſtrious flaves,, 
and their comfortable furniture, has no doubt many 
acquire and ſpend yearly at leaſt from 10l. to 2ol. _ 
© ſterling, which they 176 out 5 on luxbrics _e 0 
comforts. | | 
- Believes. King's gib ind ee are chielly 


ſupplied with bg de oy; Ts by 1 on 
their ww account. : 
Has always heard ſeverity Hocking a reproach es 
manager, and as Roy to 8 him from erploy- 
meint. | 
a faves are kappily fruared, and they ups , 
5 pear perfectly contented. 5 
He was well informed of: a gare obo W 
loſt half his foot, and was ſent by his maſter. to the 
Coaſt of Africa, whence he came, and found many 
relations; 3t the ſlave refuſed 10 Pay, returned to 


Grenada, and continued, as a. laue, with his maſter, 


Cannot now ſtate all the circumſtances with e g 
Tbinks it muſt have been before 1779. FR 


"00D PO not to give his voy war lives in 
e | 


"of: 49 5 . 
general have fever: wants. Ache, enjoy more 
comforts, and are freer from fear of want than the 
Enagliſh labourer; and not having thoſe ideas which 
would make their ſtate intolerable to Britons, do not 

feel the pain people are ant to think ny. Kaen de- 
: Dade. e 5 | 
Win FER ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Ne reſided in the Weſt Indies from 1754 to 1763. 
Has finee fpent about half bis time chere. | "Lott 22 ; 
| Weſt Indies June 1788. r 8 
Negroes are fed aiferently. in dee inan 1 
The work of field negroes much eaſier than the | 
common labour here. In Grenada, where eſtates are 
large, and they have much new ground, they have as 
much land as they can work to maintain themſelves 
and ſell the ſurplus, as it has been univerſally conſi - 
dered the greateſt benefit to a planter that his ſlaves 
_ ſhould have plenty; ; and the more money they got, 
the more attached they were. They have an afternoon 
weekly to work their grounds, and the manager or over- | 
ſcer calls over the liſt twice a day to ſee who were in 
their grounds, and always on Sunday mornings nine 
O 'eclock, when the negroes were ordered into their 
grounds, except ſuch as had paſſports to ga to market 
or to go to church, or to ſee their countrymen, which 
be never knew refuſed when there was.occafion. The 
managers ſometimes, and the overſeers twice: weekly 
| viewed the. negroe gardens, and always gave an al- 
ng — often farther time, e whoſe. gar= | 
; | den, | 
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dens were neglected, or when there was nat . 


ent food in them. If negroes had not ſufficient 


grounds they would rob their neighbours, and might 
revolt; and it is of the greateſt conſequence that all 
the negroes be properly fed. As ſome were not ſo at- 
tentive to their intereſts as others, the Grenada legiſ- 
lature paſſed a law for inſpecting negro grounds in 
1766, and another in 1778, inſerted in the Privy 


Council's report. Negroes may raiſe poultry and 
+ hogs, and ſell them for the beſt price they can get. 
They are forced to labour at their ow grounds. 


They raiſe for their own uſe, or for ſale, in Grenada 


and the ceded iſlands, plantanes and fig-bananas, caſ- 
ſadas, yams, &c.; and alſo cabbages, ſhallots, &c. 


pine - apples, water · melons, &c Every one of theſe 
the negroes have in their ground ſet ſome time or 
other of the year. Very little labour in planting them, 
and they only require two or three weedings, which 
can be done by the children. Plantanes are very 
En three or four weedings the only cultivation 
required. The negroes need not work half their al- 


| lowed time in their gardens, and that only out of 


crop, as the rains ſet not in till May or a before 
which they cannot plant. 


In general the negroes ſell provitions, pale and 

| hogs. A ſlave Who makes proper uſe of his time, 

may ſell produce to the value of from 7l. to 151. 
ſterling yearly. Some induſtrious negroes who have 


good land often fell from 3ol. to 4ol. ſterling. Slaves 


q with children have a greater propertion of nden 
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fingle ſlaves, and he believes in the ceded iſlands half 

the current ſpecie is the property of the negroes. > 

Negrdes are naturally fond of gay dreſs, and though 

allowed ſufficient working day cloaths, they buy fine 

cloaths for Sundays. It is very common in Grenada 
and the Ceded Iſlands to ſee field negroes in white 
dimity Jackets and breeches, and fine Holland ſhirts ; 
and women in muſlins, and four or five India muſlin 
 handkerchiefs on their heads at eight or ten ſhillings © 
tach. He has often ſeen flaves give feaſts to 100 or 
200 other flaves, with every rarity and wines, which 
he could not have given for Gol. ſterling ; and they 
very often borrow their maſters plate and linen to en- 
tertain their friends. Theſe feaſts are very frequent 
among the ſlaves. When large hogs are killed by 
the plantation negroes, they are commonly ſold to the 

reſt in ſmall quantities. e 

Negroes with families, or ſingle ones who wiſh for 

houſes, are aſſiſted by their maſters to build them ; 
they are commonly from twenty-five: to thirty feet 

long, from twelve to fifteen broad, the fides and tops 
covered with wild cane, and thatched with cane tops; 

1 they are warmer, drier, and eſteemed healthier than if 

1 boarded ; at one end there en outſide; and 

i at the other a hen- rooſt. 

6 Knows no where a greater proportion of able, ex- 
perienced, medical men, than in the Weſt Indies: 
there are about forty in Grenada, where they are al- 
lowed 75. 6d. currency for each ſlave, young and old, 

and paid beſides for fractures and operations, and 298. 
currency per head for inoculation. Sick ſlaves are 


immediately ſent into the hoſpital, where two nurſes 
| . ways 5 
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always attend to nurſe and give 3 cries "The 
Doctor, if not reſident, always viſits. them chrice a. 
week, and oftener if neceflary ; and the owner or 
manager, and chief nurſe, examine all the ſick every 
morning. The hoſpitals are conveniently. divided; 
there is one on every eſtate obliged. by law to be pro- 
perly kept. Wine and every neceſſary is generally 
found for the fick. Believes the plantation hoſpitals 
in Grenada are generally as well attended as thoſe in 
England. If the leaſt ſore appears on a negroe's leg 
he is laid up, as it is diffcult to cure ſores without 
confinement. 

Negroes are regularly fed in the N they 
often remain a day or two in the "OY with only a 
dry . WES 

In Grenada all Creoles, and moſt new negroes,. are 
Chriſtians, being generally chriſtened two or three 
years after their arrival ; they often read the ſervice 
over their dead; they often attend the churches, 
Engliſh and Catholic; the clergy by law muſt chriſten 
them gratis, and certain times yearly viſit and inſtruct 
them. LE or eo 
In caſe of the abolition, the ſlaves, ſenſible that part 
a6 the lands growing into bruſh and wood would be 
| unhealthy, and their labour would be harder, would 
deſpond; buying new negroes makes the ſlayes happy, 
as eaſing them, and affording them wives. 

_ His. reaſons for thinking, that if this country aboliſh 
the ſlave trade, the other European nations would 
carry it on and extend it, The French, whoſe Weſt- 
India colonies are. not one half cultivated,' have 
: granjed n on ſlaves, and the ſhips carrying 

. tem. 


* 
8 i 
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| L 4 ] 
chem. Spain could buy ſlaves cheaper, were Great! 
| Pritain to aboliſh the trade, 


Wan 3 JAMES BAILLIE, Eſq. 


85 "Refident | in the Weſt Indies about fxteen years at 
different times. ny 

\ Puniſhments not ſevere when compared with the 
diſcipline of the army or navy. 

/ Greateſt attention is uſed to prevent the ſeparation 
of ſlaves, connected either by N or friend= 
ſhip. 

Never knew ſlaves expreſs a deſire to return home, 
Slaves in Grenada are generally Chriſtians, Wea in a 
Nate of comfort and happineſs, 

Recollects negro freemen marrying ſlaves, Nth 
they know the children of ſuch marriage will be born 
ſlaves. Introduction of new ſlaves cannot be Pre. 

vented by any regulation in this country, © + \ 
France pays a bounty on the importation of flaves 
into her colonies, amounting nearly to 71. per head, 
Number of ſeamen in the French Weſt-India trade 
believes is upwards of 50, ooo. Thinks the number 
imported from Africa to her Wet- India iſlands by 

France muſt exceed 29,000. 

| Spain is giving every poſſible encouragement for 

the purſuit of the trade in her own colonies. Infur- 

ances are now making on Guineamen from Boſton, 

Virginia, and Charleſtown South Carolina, A con- 

ſiderable number of Guineamen will be fitted out 
from Copenhagen the inſtant the trade is aboliſhed in 

this country. Is of opinion that the groſs value of the 
DES | | Welt: ; 2 


114227) 


Weſt-India and African trade together exceed ove: 5 
millions ſterling per annum. 

Is of opinion, that if an abolition of the dave au | 
was to take place for a few years only it could 8 he 
recovered. EPA | 

The abolition of the trade would: throw finds in 
the Weſt Indies into a ſtate of diſcontent and deſpon- 
dency. Every freſh er is highly acceptable 
to them. 

Abolition will e diſorder among the white | 
pilates; and alienate their affections. 7 
The Daniſh government have given every poſſible | 
encouragement to the introducing the Chriſtian reli- 
gion among their ſlaves; and if the government was 
to pay more attention to the inſtruction of ſlaves their 
morals might be very much improved, and it might in 
the end prove a greater ſecurity to the welfare of 
the Weſt- India iſlands than people. in general are 
aware of . | 


Witneſs examined—Mr. Jol CAST LES. 


- Refided 3 in Grenada from 1766 to 1788 Cas 
one year) as a ſurgeon till the laſt two years. 5 
Condition of the negroes much more comfortable 
n that of the labouring poor in England. 
Brought two 1 8 to N Abo, after 
* In Grenada the . found ee on its cctſicn to us were all 
haptiſed, and continue in the practice of the Roman-Catholic reli- 
gion; and i it has an exceeding good effect upon their morals. In the 


aa Engliſh" iſlands, and in St, ele. 72 r * 
| fngemefully neglected: as to religion, 


ſtaying 


5 5 ra 


they did not like this country; it was dull. They 
pined after their dances and other cuſtoms. He ſent 
them both home, where they remain contented. They 
were exceedingly ſtruck with the number of beggars. 
in the ſtreets, and uſed to ſay, ** Buccra not good.” 
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' #itneſs examined—JOHN GREG, Eſq.” - 
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che year 1764. Was in each of the Ceded Iſlands 
two or three times each year ; ; twice in Jamaica, at 


mem er Won ere ney = et. 


reſided moſtly in Dominique. Secretary to the King's 


rr 
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the Ceded Iſlands. 


pier in general than the lower elaſs of people in Eng- 


ſlaves. 

Beſides common cauſes of mortality, negro women 
plunge in rivers when hot; and immediately after la- 
bour, and under other improper circumſtances, put on 
wet cloaths, which bring on complaints unfavourable 
to propagation. All poſſible means have been at- 

tempted to counteract the ſeveral cauſes of mortality. 


Witneſs examined—JAMES TOBIN, Eſq. 


Has lived ten or twelve years i in the Weſt Indies at 


different times, chiefly in Nevis. Has often been in 


St. Kitt's, and e in mot other Engliſh and, 
ſome 


"REDS about three months, begged to return. Said 


* 


Was in the Weſt Indies for about twenty yeats from 
Antigua, Hiſpaniola, Martinique, and St. Lucia; but 
commiſſion, and auctioneer in diſ e of the lands i iw 


Has obſerved negroes in all the iſlands much hag | 


land. Recollects to have ſeen no beggars or deſerted. - 


1 8 
dome French iſlands. Knows the männer of culti- 
vating Weſt-Indian e and has an ele in 
ee 2 11 
„Negros Would are : built wa themſelves with hs 
; nnaſtors help, with ar leaſt two rooms, one to ſleep 
in, the other for common uſe. Many of their houſes 
have three or four rooms, with cook rooms detached. 
The houſes are generally thatched and wattled, and 
many plaſtered; but many head negroes, particularly 
in St. Kitt's, have boarded and ſhingled houſes: they 
ſleep on mied benches „ n with matts "att 
"blankets. EY 

On all eftates 10 are ej ſick nurſes, and ge- 
nern a ſurgeon employed by the year. Sick ſlaves 
have ſago, portable ſoup, wine, freſh meat, &c. Poul- 
try and mutton are often killed to make them broth. 
He knew a- convaleſcent ſlave have fixteen lambs, 
each worth two dollars, killed for his uſe. | 
_ "Knows in Nevis that a pecuniary reward is given to 
the mother on rearing her child to be two years old, 
and that freedom from all labour is granted to every 
; negro woman who is the mother of fix working chil- 
dren, 1 
From reading and from converting with men well 
| acquainted with Africa, and from occaſional conver- 
ſations with Africans themſelves, has every reaſon to 
think that their ſituation is better generally in the Welt - 
Indies than it was in their own. country; and it is 
very fingular that there never was an inſtance of a ne- 
gro, (even an African), who had obtained his free- 
dom, ever returning to Africa, or even expreſſing; a 
- Fiſh to do ſo. This has been faid to ariſe from the 


Try ö 


Po I 
connections they have made inthe Weſt Indies; and 
if ſo, it proves that they can form connections there, 
| equally if not more agreeable to them than thoſe they 
-quitted. It is a general miſtake to ſuppoſe that ne- 
_- «groes in the Welt Indies are very anxious to procure 
their freedom; if ſo, many of them could buy their 
freedom with the money they ſave. Has known freedom 
offered to ſlaves on the moſt moderate terms, and 1. 
fuſed, becauſe they ſhould loſe their friends and pro- 
tectors. Has little doubt but thoſe negroes could 
have bought their freedom at the ſum propoſed; is 
poſitive in one inſtance, as he (the ſlave) has bought 
his ſon's freedom, and ſlaves for his ſon's. ufe, him- 
ſelf (who was a fiſherman) ſtill remaining a ſlave. 
It is very common for free negroes to marry (in 
their ſenſe of the word) women flaves, though. we 
| know that their offspring would be ſlaves. _ 
The protection enjoyed by the flaves in theſe two 
iſlands (Nevis and St. Kitt's) was that of the laws of 
England. He does not recolle& any colonial laws 
in Nevis interfering with theſe. . In St. Kitt's he be- 
 Heves there is a law to puniſh the maiming of ſlaves, 
paſſed in 1783. 
Apprehends it to have been the general opinion | 
- that the Engliſh law extended to ſlaves in Nevis and 
St. Kitt's. Inſtances. proceedings in Nevis in the 
- caſe of a ſuppoſed murder of a negro by two white = 
men, carried on, as he apprehends, under the laws 
of England; and another of a white overſeer, ſup- 
poſed to have wantonly murdered a negro of the 
|» eftate he lived on, who was capitally indicted and 
|. tried ; but Ga . not —— ſatisfactory, 
| 4 found | 


j 


0 it | 
= found guilty of mianſlaghter—ſentenced to a | years 


Ota 
| — op an African cannot ks by a ſum to buy 
his freedom. A ſhort time after his nnportation the 
profligate and incotrigible are generally apt to run 
away, to ſell their cloaths, and to neglect the food al - 
lowed them: are often loitering about the towns and 


ſtrolling along the bays and ſea · ſide half naked, and 


apparently balf ftarved; and from ſuch wretches he 
thinks the ſtate of the ſlaves in the iſlands has been 
deſcribed and publiſhed in England, by people who 
have tranſiently viſited them, without knowing the ma- 
nagement of eſtates, and the treatment of the ſlaves. - 
Three perſons have been tried, convicted, and pu- 
nifhed, for ill treating their own ſlaves, under che 
common law of England, in St. Kitt's; and of fuch 
convictions authentic tranſcripts have been ſent home 
for the information of the Houſe of Commons, Such 
documents evince how much the police of Nevis and 
St. Kitt's has been miſrepreſented by aſſertions, chat 
in thoſe iſlands there was no law to interpoſe between 
the tyranny of the * and enn detrneclelg. 
ſlaves, 
The ſlaves neither before nor BP: the ſurrender of 
| Nevis to the French ſhewed any diſpel to . 
but quite the contrar. 
In St. Kitts, when attacked »h the Franch in 
178 2, the flaves eagerly deſired arms to defend their 
| maſters' property; and on ſome eſtates, where the 


whites were inſulted by the French ſoldiers, the ne- 


groes took the . and N a2: | 


* 
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THOMAS NORBURY | 
_ KERBY, EH. | 


A native of Antigna; left it in 1764. a Fe- 
bruary 1780; ſtill ſtaid until July 1788 3 was a 


Member of Aſſembly till early in 1784; then, re- 
ceived a mandamus from home to a ſeat at the: 


7 


Council. * 
Remembers a ſlave giving 1 act, for his eee 


Allo knows many who. pong: — from 20k. to 
16. 
ue eſtae has an hoſpital for the fick, 58 are 


attended by a medical man and proper nurſes; ſup- 
plied with every requiſite, and never ſent to work 
without the doctor's fanction. A doctor is conſtantly 
employed at a certain rate for each flave; attends 
twice a week; is liable to be ſent for whenever ne- 


ceſſary; paid alſo for e a; vene- 
reals, cc. 


Thinks the ſlave enjoys full as many e as . 
the Engliſh labourer, in ſome reſpects more, as he is 


ſure of being taken care of in ſickneſs; and has not 
the anxiety 7 "Jy ding, ae, for a 1 ar. 


-Recolledts another ſlave worth 1801, FE RE . 


8 ; conſiderable part got by his ind uſtry ;- he 
thinks becauſe he was a valuable tradeſman, and had 


conſtant employ. He who gave as mentioned . . 
for his freedom was a maſon. 

When he ſpoke of many flayes ſpending from 1c 
to 161. per annum, he alluded to field as well as houſe 


. The lat «eguire their property from ſelling 


heir 


7 


1 
tele ſtock, roots and fruits. Theſe ſell at a ede 
price, compared with the "_ or fimilar Articles | 
here. 26 24m. 
While he lived in the Wed ase i ofien knew 
the ſlaves proviſions, : as well as the maſters, much 
hurt by bad weather and winds; che ſlaves in that 
Eaſe have an extra allowance. | 
The ſlave commonly gets his property 57 kunnt 
. his produce; allowed grain and ſteck, and from his 
Induſtry in the time allowed him to reſt, has often 
known ſlaves earn half a crown a day as porters, par- 
ticalarty Sunday, that being conſidered as entirely bis 
own. 
It certainly was generally underſtood that faves 
were protected by the common law of England. A 
ſlave of his had been ill treated by a young man 
withoũt any provocation; he thought it his duty to 
apply to a magiſtrate.” The man was bound over; 
but through ſome of his friends the matter was made 
up at the particular requeſt of the ſlave, to whom he 
made ſatisfactory recompence ; but for this he ſhould 
certainly have proſecuted him to the utmoſt. - The 
ave was a cooper; and coming home from St. 
John's the young man very wantonly rode againſt | 
him; and on the ſlave's remonſtrating, beat him. 
The ſlave applied to him directiy. 
The Moravian and Methodiſt preachers have ap- 
plied themſelves very zealoufly and ſucceſsfully-to 
the converſion of the negroes in Antigua; and hav- 
ng built proper meeting houſes, all the ſlaves are 


eacouraged 57 their maſters to attend. - | 
. = Of Ree 85 2. way The 


E 
; The general effect on the converts hos bing a more 
: Fey behaviour and religious attendance, 96 wal 
are become Chriſtians. 

Before the Moravians and Methodiſts came to _ 
iſland the negroes very generally attended all the * 
churches, and they confidered themſelves as influ- 
enced to purſue the doctrine they heard.;. but from 
their having had greater attention paid them, by the 
Methodiſts and Moravians, he thinks er are much 2 
more 5 than * were. 


3 cxominad—Dottr SAMUEL ATHI 1. 


Was born in Antigua. Firkt left it in 1764; re- 
turned to it in 1779, Was in the n, five 
years, and appointed Counſellor in 1786. ö 
Practiſed phyſic there, and attended fon þ 
_ $000 negro flaves ; are often long lived in jag 5 
never knew a ſlave abandoned by his . becauſe 

unfit for labour from age or diſeaſe. | 
An able field ſlave watches canes, — Js old 
ſave ſometimes lives in the negro grounds and plan- 
tain walks to guard them; in that caſe his hut is 
made much more durable and ann than Oe 
common watch-houſes. . 

Slave have the entire power of what has 7 by 
their induſtry; never heard of an owner interfering 
in any degree with the property of a ſlave ſo ac» 
quired. 

From the 6 he has * 1 * . 
'rreatment, and general ſtate of the ſlaves 1 ng 
he ſcruples nat to declare, that he thinks the negra 

n | and -. | 


#1 


adhs family happier, and much freer from care and 


* 


miſery, than the er in many n of 2 7 


deuter. | 
Formerly, he bel ieves, the n thought lirtle of 

religion, and few were chriſtians ; many now attend 

churches and meetings, and moſt are baptiſed from 


the ſettling of Moravian and Methodiſt teachers in 


the iſland; the former have two good chapels, are 
attentive to their duty, and lead exemplary lives. 

Has heard the ſlaves inſtructed at Methodiſt meeting 
to be attentive and obedient to their maſters, with 
other good advice: never knew the regular clergy 
pay any particular at attention to them. 


ume eramined— JOHN W beende Eſq. 
| Is a native of Great Britain; has lived between 


twenty-ſix and twenty-ſeven years in Jamaica; left 


it the beginning of laſt May ; was a planter, and 
had property there; had care of ſeveral PRs of | 
full 5000 negroes. | 

"Thinks they are treated with humanity ; ; are in ge- 
neral in a happy ſtate; are attended when ſick by à 
doctor, who preſcribes every medicine proper for 
them; have proper nurſes; often proviſions of the 


beſt ſort from owners or overſeers table. They have 


often alſo wine, and whatever other neceſſary the doc- 
tor thinks proper. Has known, in dangerous caſes, 


the medicines given by whites, who often loſe their 
nights' reſt by it. Negroes, by age or infirmities, 


incapable of labour, moſtly live in a comfortable ne- 
gro houſe; have every allowance and attendance ag 
* « , 5 2 a 


fa} 


if ſtill of the greateſt value; are ill fed "ay elorifa 3 
never knew one ſuch diſcarded by his maſter.. 
- The Africans have a remarkable ſaying in theit 
diſputes, to ſhew that the ſtronger can take no ad- 
vantage of them: This no for we country; this for 

. Buccra country, Buccra country every body haye 
«c right:” i. e. in their own country, the ſtronger 
often uſe the weaker 7 Ty pleaſe, whether juli 


or not. 
The negroes have lands to cultivate for their ſole 


benefit ; ; raiſe much more provifions than they uſe, 


and ſell poultry, bogs, and various kinds of fruit, 
and have the profits Many might be rich ; num- 
bers ſpend their money in fine clothes, and ſalt meat 
from England; others buy cows and heifers: Has 
knoyn, on different eſtates, from ten to forty taken 
care of promiſcuouſly with their maſter's, who take 
no part: they ſell them when they will; he has 
bought from different negroes young ſteers, and Paid 
them from 10l. to 131. per head. 

He has known different negroes wiſh to buy their 
freedom, themſelves and à few friends poſſeſſed of 
money ſufficient. Recollects an eſtate where there 
were 300 ſlaves ; the owner in eaſy circumſtances, 


before the hurricane of 1780; by that calamity, 


other ſtorms, and perhaps ſome little imprudence, 
became embarraſſed : a writ was iſſued, the Marſh:1 


came to the eftate to ſecure him, and left it diſap- | 


pointed. In the evening, a few of the chief negroes 
came to their maſter, told him what they had heard, 
and brought him between two and three een 
pounds; he refuſed it with N | 


Thinks : 


= 


| E . (T. 
Thinks an African's conſtitution perfectly well 
adapted to bear heat; never knew a ſlave in health 
complain of it. Pleuriſies are often got by being 
out at nights; the healthieſt and ſtouteſt field ſlaves 
are more ſubje& to them than others; has known 
many very fine valuabl le ones die of them. The 
owner generally, prevents theſe nocturnal nne as 
much as poſſible. | 
Never knew but one free negro defire to return to 
Africa; he went to fee his friends, and returned 
again : as far as he can recollect, * was a Gold 
Coaſt ſlave. | 
If an act of Parliament, for aboliſhing the FR - 
trade, ſhould only transfer that benefit to other na- 
tions, the Africans would not be benefited, nor the 
cauſe of humanity advanced, as far as hei is e 
of judging. 5 
Is convinced the ſlaves there TENT ſales W : 
ingly, as their labour would be naturally. increaſed: 
thinks it would tend to depopulate Jamaica, lein 
its cultivation, and prevent its improvement. 
Thinks it would not be attended with ſatisfaction to 
the planters, and other whites there; is confident it 
would produce alarming diſcontents. 


1 


Wings — HIBBERT, Bly. 
8 Merchant in 8 


Tube Infpe@tor General of o and Exports, 
has ftated to the Privy Council the imports from the 
Welt Indies to Great Britain, in 1787, at 


i Be; 1: W-; th 
„„ | 4:945-387 19 =. 
And. from the | El, 
Weſt Indies, | | 
in 1787, Te | 
exported * | 7 „ . d. 
Ireland, Ss 227);o85: 4: 6 
The U. S. of Aa- e 
merica - 196,460 8 0 
Britiſh Colonies _ : | 
in America 100,506 17 10 
Foreign Weſt In- £ 
dies 13, 245 12 6 
Africa 868 15 © „ 
RD 4 — — 443-666 17 9 


Grand total 3 $389,054 27 7 


— 


The Inſpettor General ſtates theſe to be mercans 
tile values, formed on the prices current publiſhed 
at Lloyd's. 

This trade employed 1,815 veſſels, 242,721 tons, 
and 21,114 ſeamen, That the exports from. Great 
Britain to the Weſt Indies in 1787, in Britiſh goods, ; 
de. amounted to 1,638,703. I 38. 1d.; and from 

* . Ne- 


Eg. 


Ireland, beſides what is ſhipped in veſſels cleared out 
from Great Britain, 20, 16. 

The witneſs believes the annual average of ſlaves 
imported and retained in the Britiſn Weſt Indies, 
may be 15,657, amounting, at 351. per head, to 
3479951. The Inſpectör Genetal has alſo ſtated the 
quantities, and Cuſtom Houſe values af imports from 


the Weſt Indies to Great Britain only in 1788, wlience 


he has, with all the care and exactneſs he could? 
eſtimated their groſs mercantile value, (taking the 
opinion of experienced brokers) on the average prices 
of that year, and which, on a very moderate com- 
putation, amounts to 6, 800, oool., of which he finds. 
mo the COON and Excilc Wee about 1 


ä | I ,800,000 
Ship. overs; ds freight = 6560, 000 
Britiſh merchants, and brokers for en 

miſſions - - - 232,009" 

Wharfingers, including primage or 

freight, about 95,000 
Vnder-wricers, for inſurance . 150, % | 

The whale of which is 2,8 37,000 


The reft, being ſomething leſs than 4 millions, is 
the net proceeds paſſed to the credit of the planters 
by the Britiſh merchant, but from which muſt be 
farther deducted the value of Britiſh goods exported 
to the Plantations, with freight, inſurance, com- 
miſſion, and port charges thereon ; alſo the ſum paid 

the Africans annually for ſlaves; and when to this 


FI. WO the intereſt of the debt que from the Colo- 
1 | nies 


LS 


18] 


| nies to Great Britain, there can be no doubt that 


the whole 6 * LA in Great t Britain. 1 


E tneſs examined—Adtiral { SHULDHAM. 
Lack Shuldham (Admiral) has 9 the be- 


haviour of maſters to their negro ſlaves, in the iſlands 
where he has commanded, to have been mild, gentle, 
and indulgent, equal to that generally ſhewn by, 
maſters to their ſervants in this kingdom. The 
ſlaves were decently clothed, and properly for the 
climate, and ſeemed perfectly. aid with their 
victuals and lodging. 

He never heard them make any 8 : — 


are in. all reſpects perfectly ſatisfied; ſo that when 


a midſhipman, he envied their condition, and often 
wiſhed to de in the ſame ſituation. | 


nn Wea a examined—Admiral BARRIN GTON. 


Admiral Barrington has obſerved, that the maſters; | 
in the ulands where he has commanded, have al- 
ways bchaved to their ſlaves with the greateſt hu- 


manity, and more labour did not ſeem to be requir- 
ed of them than they could properly bear. They 


are in general perfectly ſatisfied with their condition, 
ſo much ſo, that when being miſerable himſelf, (from 


being four months Commander in Chief, without 


an opportunity of reyenging the inſults of France) 


he has ſeen them ſo. happy, that he wiſhed himſelf 


a negro; but when he had his full revenge, he ne· 
ver wiſhed himſelf a negro | afterwards. 


The 


* 


The Britiſm Weſt⸗ India trade i is, no doubt; a con- 
ſiderable nurſery for ſeamen: he holds it by all 
means important to keep and encourage the ſlave 
trade; its abolition will tend to reduce the Weſt⸗ 
India trade, and conſequently to keins the number 
of ſhips and ſeamen. PL CR Th 
In the laſt war he was three Woche at © Wee 


and on ſhore every day, where he had continual op- 


portunities of obſerving the ſituation of the negroes, 
and conduct of their maſters: he never knew any 
act of cruelty by the owners on their ſlaves, nor ever 


ſaw a puniſhment but one, -which was that of a ne- 


gro woman by her own huſband. 55 

The flaves in Birbadoes are more a 
| lodged, and much cleaner, than the labouring 
people of Ireland; and in general in the Weſt In- 
dies, they appeared happier than the labouring 4 
ic Ireland and many parts of Great Drifaill, . 


2 2 e e MARTIN nB i 
n NOT. - 


Admiral Arbuthnot having commanded on the 
Weft-India ſtation, has been frequently in plan- 
tations both in St. Kitt's and Jamaica, and never 
obſerved the leaſt cruelty to ſlaves ; has ſeen them 


puniſhed, but neither inhumanly nor wantonly, and 
by no means ſo ſeverely as a Britiſh ſoldier or ſailor : 


they are clothed according to the climate, and fed 
with the utmoſt eaſe, having ground allotted for 
that purpoſe, beſides other proviſions from America, 
and W from England: in Point of lodging 
OY 1 2 d 
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and accommodation, they are better off than the la- 
bouring. poor in Ireland. No more labour is re 
quired of them than they can properly bear: their 
labour is not equal to that of ſeamen in a man of. 
war, in heaving down or clearing. So far are they 
from a deſponding yy that they Rong as en 
moments as any of us. . 


* 


LY 


vine e Admiral oral . 


Admiral William Hocham has! OE the wen 
Indies from a boy, and never found the conduct of 
maſters to ſlaves otherwiſe than vety. proper: the | 
treatment of ſlaves - Was mild and humane; they 
ſeemed properly fed, clothed, and lodged : he never 
thought more labour was required of them than 
they could properly bear: they did not appear deſ- 
ponding, but very well ſatisfied with their cada, 
and ON? very chearful. 


Wit MC ptain ROBERT LA MBFRT. 


Has ſerved in the Weſt-Indies at different times 
eight or nine years, particularly in Jamaica; he ſerv- 
ed firſt in a King's ſhip, afterwards as Commiſſioner. 
at Port Royal. He never obſerved ill uſuage to the. 
ſlaves, but thought they generally ſeemed happy, 
and ſaw nothing to the contrary of their being pro- 
perly fed, clothed, and lodged ; it did not appear to 
him that more labour was required of them than they. 
could. properly bear, always ſaw them chearful after 


leaving 1 work; thinks he ſees mon Geiponcing peo 
SS | „ | 5 


4 . 
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ple in this country than among the negroes. The 
Britiſh Weſt · India trade forms a conſiderable nurſery 


of ſeamen in time of war; he never had any other 


means of rectuiting his ſhips, than from Weſt-India- 
men: imagines it highly i ———— to Nd up and 
encourage the Weſt- Indis trade. 

The abolition of the flave trade would undoubtedly 
tend to leſſen the Weſt-India trade, and the number 
of ſhips and ſeamen; were the ſlave trade aboliſhed, 
it would not be poſſible to prevent the A of new 
ſlaves into the OSS | 


\ 
"= 


Wiineſs 3 nde | GARDN ER, | 


Commodore Allan Gardener ferved in the Weſt. 
India iſlands, and returned from Jamaica Auguſt 
1789. No more labour required of the negroes than 
they can properly bear; a labouring man in England 
does twice the work of a negro; thinks them not 
in a deſponding ſtate as in this country; there are 
. ſome conſtitutionally of a melancholy turn; from 
their chearfulneſs out of work time, and readineſs to 
engage in diverſions, he believes them perfectly ſa- 
tisfied with their condition. The Britiſh Weſt-In- 
dian trade is a nurſery for ſeamen, and extremely ad- 
vantageous for ſupplying men in time of war; it is 
important to keep up and encourage it, ſo long as 
the iſlands are thought worth keeping; he confiders, 
if the ſlave trade be aboliſhed, there is an end of 
the colonies, as the negroes are the very finews of the 
Planter. | 


Wins 


fel 


} 


1. 2 nie. — L 0 Mach Er. 


1 1 1 was e af three years in he, 
Weſt Indies, as Governor of Grenada, the Grena-, 
dines and Tobago, from 1776 to 1779. Treatment 
of negroes there depends much on the temper of — 50 
maſter, whoſe behaviour is greatly regulated by his 

own intereſt, connected with the well being of his 
ſlave ;. thinks in general their behaviour is mild and 
humane; has heard of a very few bad examples, but 
not known them; a bad mafter is n much deſpiſ- 
ed by his fellow-planters. 

Slaves in general ſeem properly fed, clothed, and 
lodged ; ; . of maſter and exertion of ſlave, are 
ſo connected with theſe things, that great attention is 
: always paid to them, thinks no more labour required 
of ſlaves than they can well bear; ſome parts of cul- 
tivation require more labour than others, but thinks 
a labouring man in England works full as much as a 
negro. He believes many ſlaves, after having been 
ſome little time in our iſlands, would not go back if 
they could. 

Does not. recollect the laws of the ilend ; give any 

5 effectual remedy to a ſlaye againſt his Maſter; one 
fact of remedy he knows, viz. a little before his ar- 
rival; a white man was hanged for murdering a black. 
woman; he repeats, that in general he believes ſlaves 
are not ill uſed, it being contrary to the intereſt of 
their maſter. | 

He conceives the ſtate of a negro, excluf ive of li- 
| berty, which is a ſentiment felt by every Engliſhman, 

| LES : and 


3 8 } 

and which few negroes feel to the ſame extent, to be 
very comfortable ;_ being in general well fed, well 
clothed, taken care of when ſick, and having every 
thing provided for him he fears no creditors, which 
on the whole renders his ſtate, excluſive of the idea 
of being a ſlave, perhaps as comfortable as a peaſant 
in this country. -— 


Witneſs examined—Sir JOHN DALLING. 


Sir John Dalling Bart. refided as ſoldier and Gover- 
nor in Jamaica, off and on, from che taking of the 
Havannah till 1781. Great attention is paid by maſ- 
ters to ſlaves; the worſt maſter is the freed negro. 
Treatment of ſlaves is in general mild and humane, 
particularly of the field negroes; they are well fed, 
and though ſometimes unfavourable ſeaſons make a 
ſcarcity, the planters, from humanity, as well as in- 
tereſt, ſeck proviſions for them at any expence; their 
elothing and lodging are well adapted to the climate. 
The general work of negroes is not to be called labour, 
according to the acceptation of the word here; a well- 
regulated plantation is not an unpleaſant object to the 
eye and mind; great attention is paid them in ficknels ; 
and in old age they are put to ſlight work; a deſ I 
ing negrois generally a being that, from refractorineſs 
or difinclination, does not chuſe to work; among ſuch 
numbers, there muſt be many of an ungovernable 
temper as among us; in the military line the diſguſt- 
ing puniſhments are generally divided among 20 or 
30, in a regiment from 500 to 700 nien; a: well- | 
minded negro looks forward to ſomething better than | 
3 . 


1 63 
his preſent ſtate; | that they are in | general fatisfied, 
may appear from their not having been incited to de- 
ſolation and murder long before this period, by the 
public conduct of this country, which has doubtleſs 

been exaggerated to them 1 Kere nmel, ; 


Wi 222 examined—Sir RALPH PAYN E, K. n. 


Sir Ralph Payne, very early in life, viſited the 
Weſt Indies, twice, to ſee his friends and the pro- 
petty he was afterwards to poſſeſs. In the latter end 
of 1771, (which was a few years after) he return- 
| ed thither as Governor General of the Leeward 
lands; continued there almoſt four years, until 
June 1775, and occaſionally viſited the 1 an iflands 
under his government. 

The management of flaves, in the iſland he go- 
verned, ſeemed wiſe and humane; they moſt un- 
queſtionably appeared in general properly fed, cloth- 
ed, and lodged; more labour never ſeemed required 
of them than they could properly bear; he truſts he 
may ever, without being contradicted, there is no 
ſlave (ot leaſt he never faw one) whoſe labour is by 
any means comparable to that of a day-labourer in 
England; this opinion may be ſupported by ſlaves 
having better health and ſpirits in crop time than in 
any other, and being beſt pleaſed with the labour at» 
tending it, though the ſevereſt they have. | | 

General appearance of negroes does not indicate 
deſpondency, nor does he believe they are more dif- 
ſatisfied with their ſtate than the bulk of mankind, 


in their reſpective ſtations : it is very common for 
them 


them to perform their . e and with a 


appearance of gaiety; their neceſſities are ſupplied 
and- their Gruation has _ appearance. of com- | 


Fort, x 3-334 Þ 


When viſiting. the {FE Wm | no o act of 5 
| aruclty from maſters ts ſlaves came to his know- _ 
| ledge or hearing; the intereſt of the maſter is ge- 
nerally thought to be, and certainly is, a eee 


for the good uſage of the lage., 
From his knowledge of the Judges, ws Magi 


N he is confident ſlaves and white perſons would 


meet with equal redreſs for any cruelty ſuſtained by 
them; this, he fears, is much more doubted in 
England than in the colonies: he never heard a 
doubt expreſſed by any reaſonable man, but that a 


maſter would be equally tried for his life for the 
murder of a ſlave, as for that of a white mans: 
He cannot ſay whether, on his eſtates, Aying in 


women were delivered in their own huts, or in roo 
for the purpoſe: there are hoſpitals on both of them, 


as well as, he believes, on every other eſtate in the 
iſlands, which he believes are attended with all poſ- 


ſible care. A phyſician conſtantly attended on his, 


and he believes on all others, twice or thrice a week, 


who, beſides his regular ſtipend, was, he believes, 
paid extraordinarily for caſes of midwifery, inocu- 


lations, and on all extraordinary occaſions. 


The field negroes have certainly more or leſs pro- 


perty of their own :, as to their induſtry, that is 


matter of opinion, but thoſe who are induſtrious: are S 
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Wi tneſs exoined—Sir c ARCHIBALD C4 


Sir Archibald Campbell reſided 3 years, in "ih 
war before laſt, in the French iſlands of Martinique, 
| Guadaloupe, and Dominique, after the conqueſt of 
thoſe iſlands, in a military capacity: he reſided alfo 
in Jamaica five years _— We left Ty banded of 
theſe he was Governor. 0 0H 


The conduct of maters words their lives 1 d 


ed mild, and marked with great kindneſs. Slaves 
appeared pfoperly fed, Klothed, and. lodged : ' he 


perform; but underſtands it to be the maſter's in+ 
tereſt not to give them mote than they can bear. 
They appeared comfortable and fatisfied with their 
Mate : heard no complaints to the contrary”: cannot 
gompare their condition with that of the labburing 


poor of England, woes. * ade & the In- 


bour bere. _ 
Advertiſements for Wa V bes Gften deſetibe. 


che negroes by marks of brands, but theſe he ander- 


ſtood to be marks of their own country; and his 


bo had no opportunity of aſcertaining whether more la. | 
bour was required of them than chey could properly ; 


reaſon for thinking ſo is, that all hew” negroes'im- - 


ported while he was in Jamaica, had their particular 
country marks; theſe he does not mean to ſay were 


received in the interior country from which'they ori- 
ginally came, but made in Africa previous to theit 


exportation thence; he never ſaw them appear 
| freſh; underſtood all ſuch marks to have been made 


in Africa, before they came to the iſland, . but where 
. 2 | To : | 
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he never heard. He ood that the iber in 


Africa diſtinguiſh themſelves by tatooing or ox | 


ſing matks on their faces and bodies. 


When the Maroon negroes made their treaty with - 


governor Trelawny in 1739, he has heard they 
amounted 3000 men fir for arms; during his govern- 
ment he endeavoured- to get all the fighting men in 
their towns to turn out when Jamaica was threatened 
by che French and Spaniards, and was ph to 
find they did not amount to 300. 

He never knew ee un chemlelves to field 


labour. | 
There are great numbers. of free enen in the 


5 towns and different pariſhes of the iſland; in general 


they are idle and diffipated: does not know, but thinks 
they had matrimonial connections with negro women 
on the plantations. - He thinks it very probable that 
theſe connections were formed in order to derive ſub- 
ſiſtence from the wives, and to live 1 in idlenefs them- 
ſelves. IDs 
He aſcribes the FREY af. the Man negroes 
chiefly to a free acceſs to ſpirits: they have women 
among them, and have wives. Another cauſe of their 


| decreaſe he has heard is their cohabitation with the 


women of the neighbouring plantations. He under- 


ſtands they are daily decreaſing, cannot ſay in what 
proportion. The deereaſe from 3000 men in 1739, 


to 300 in 1782, extends only to fighting men- 
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Wins examined — JOHN ORDE, Ely . a. 
| Fc Baronet.) 


Jobs Onde, Eſa. (Sir J. Orde) 100 beer at ens | 
maica three years as midſhipman and lieutenant in 
the navy, and near fix years at Dominique as gover- 
nor; it is ſeven months ſince his return to England; 
in the iſlands where he has been, has obſerved! the 

treatment of ſlaves in general humane and good; 
their labour, he thinks, not greater than that of a 
common labqurer in England; : _ of the —_ 
and ditcher he thinks full as great. 

When fick they are well taken care of N 


> 
? 


| _ eftates/ have hoſpitals for them ; ſome have medical 


people living on them; and almoſt all are attended 
by the faculty once or twice a week; or oftener if 
neceſſary; the old people, he believes, are well taken 
care of ; he never ſaw a beggar in the ſtreet: 

They appear very well ſatisfied with their condi- 
| tion in general; ſome he has heard have been offered 
to return to Africa but refuſed it; old negroes con- 
ſider their ſituation as vaſtly preferable to the new, 
and go to the beach to ſee them imported: to prove 
the attachment of ſlaves to their maſters, he relates 
that a number of foreign runaways had come over, 
that a number of the negroes of Dominique, per- 
haps tempted by the French, had left their maſters, 
and that others, perbaps through diſcontent, had de- 
ſerted alſo, that theſe altogether inhabited the woods 
of Dominique, and were armed, and there com- 
mitted many acts of violence againſt the inhabitants, 

9 85 5 e 


1 6 1 8 


fo as to delermine the Legiſlature, all an — 5 8 
frial of every lenient method, to endeavour to reduce 


them by force; ſlaves from the different eſtates were 


on this ſervice, and through the whole courſe of it 
manifeſted the greateſt Zeal and gere to 11 0 welt 8 


i 


2 back to their 3 5 


Wine examined—DAVID PARRY, Eq. 


David Parry, Eſq. refided at Barbadoes near ny 
years as governor of the iſland, and left it July 6th, 
1789. Maſters behave to their ſlaves with every poſ- 
fible kindneſs and attention. N egroes ſeem properly 


fed, clothed, and lodged ; had it not been fo, he 


2 would, as It was his buſineſs, have enforced the law 
to that end;: not half ſo much labour required of 
them as their owners had a right to demand ; the 


common labour of à negro would be play to any 


Engliſh peaſant ; never ſaw the leaſt degree of de- 


ſpondency among them; has every reaſon to fuppoſe 


them perfectl y fatisfied, as no com plaint ever reached 


his ear. Baniſhment is the ſevereſt puniſhment to a 
negro at Barbadoes; there is no corporal puniſhment 
they would not N has known them even hefi- 


tate between- baniſhment and death. Tn general he 


thinks their ſtate infinitely more comfortable than 


that of the labouring poor in England, or any other 
part of the world that he knows; he thinks it im- 


| Poſſible that the Welt Indies could be cultivated by 


Furopeans without ſuch a deſtruction of the human 
race as would harrow up the feelings of the hardeſt 
breaſt, and would be (to the 1 LEN diſtreſſes of 


the 


1 
© the negroes) inhumanity in the extreme. He haz | 
not the ſmalleſt doubt that a ſupply of negroes from 
Africa is neceſſary to the cultivation of ſugar eſtates, 
particularly if they mean to improve more land; : 
| the abolition of the ſlave trade would, in his opinion, 
prove detrimental both to the colonies and the em- 
pire at large; it would raiſe the productions of that 
country beyond the power of the conſumers here to 
| purchaſe, and conſequently leffen the revenue in 
Proportion as the conſumption is diminiſhed, and 
would injure the individual in his property by en- 5 
creaſing his private expences; it would occaſion the 
immediate declenfion and final ruin of the ſugar 
colonies, unleſs they were at liberty to ſeek for and 
carry their ſugar and other produce to her 3 
which would be bad policy. | 9 7 os 


| Wins exanined—Lord RODNEY. 5 
Lord Rodney went firſt to the Weſt Indies in 
I 761 ; he reſided firſt at Barbadoes, then Martinique, 
Antigua, St. Kitt's, and a (mall time at Guadaloupe, 
when thoſe iſlands belonged to Great Britain ; he 
was alſo at Jamaica three years and a half. Maſters 
in the ſeveral iſlands ſeemed very attentive to their 
faves; it is their intereſt to be ſo; he never ſaw one 

_ inſtance of cruelty, but many of forbearance on an 
impertinent anſwer being given to the maſters. 
Slaves ſeemed properly clothed for the climate in all 
the iſlands ; in Jamaica ſeemed better fed than the 
common labouring people here; the other iſlands 


haye not grounds to give them ſuch food as Jamaica 


1 . 81 1 
gan afford; they appeared alſo 1 well lod; g- 
ed for the climate, and their houſes calculated for it; 


no more labour was required of them chan they 
could properly bear; a hundred times he has noticed 


that he thought a labouring man in England did 
more work in one day than any three negroes; he 


has often noticed in the many plantations he has vi- 


fited, that there is an hoſpital called the ſick houſe, 


with negro women attending as nurſes; there is 


ſcarce a plantation without a furgeon it is their in- 


tereſt to be attentive. The negroes' appeared to him 
to be in a ſtate the reverſe of deſponding ; after the 
day” s work they were generally dancing and making 


merry; thinks it impoſſible to cultivate Weſt- India 
| plantations to any advantage by Europeans; believes 
the prefent ſtock in the iſlands could not be kept up 


without freſh importations, for he believes breeding is 
encouraged as much as poflible, for one Creole is in 


value worth two new ones from Guinea. 


Conſiders the ſhips in the French Weſt-India 5% 


: as the greateſt ſource of their power; for the Weſt-In- 
dia commerce enabled France laſt war to diſpute 
with Great Britain the empire of the ſea; their Weſt 


Indiamen are generally much larger than the Britiſh, 


and appeared more than doubly manned ; thinks the 


Britiſh Weſt-India trade a conſiderable nutfery for 


ſeamen, and the Weſt · India fleet very advantageous 


in time of war in furniſhing men for the ſervice, who 


are ſeaſoned to the Weſt India climate; thinks it ex- 


tremely important to keep up a trade, which he con- 


ſiders one of our principal branches of commerce; 


* the African trade the Weſt Indies, he 


W 


r 
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po Ren 


thinks, could not be ſupported; in 1787 the French. 
paid 200 livres a-head premium for every flave im- 
ported i into St, Domingo and St. Lucia, and one hun- 

_dred for each imported i into Martinique and Gauda- ; 
loupe, beſides a premium on ſhips that traded from 

the ports of France to the coaſt of Guinea, payable. 
immediately. on their failing at ſo much per ton; the 
abolition of the ſlave trade would tend to reduce the 
Britiſh Weſt-India. trade, and leſſen the number of 
ſhips and ſeamen; it would tend to increaſe tge 
F rench marine in general; if the Britiſh ſlave trade a 
were aboliſhed and engroſſed by foreign nations, it 
would add to the naval power of France, who has 

already much more than half the Weſt-India trade 

in her hands, and diminiſh that of Great Britain i in K 1 
proportion. | 
The property of ha in the 3 of weir! gar- 

985 dens, their poultry, and pigs, as far as he has ob- 
ſerved, is held ſacred, and never taken from them 
AY without Juſt compenſation 5 and at the market price. 8 
If it were poſſible for a ſlave to be happy, they 
ſeemed to be ſo; they never knew what liberty was, 
ſo far as regards only their food, clothing, lodging, 
and care of them i in ſickneſs and in health, he thinks 

| their lives as bappy as thoſe of the peaſants of this 
country. „ 
80 ſeamen in the 8 of l arid” in 
an ulcerated ſtate, falling without pity, without 
friends, without a look, but of contempt from the 
| hardened multitude that paſſes by, &c., he does not 
believe any thing of the ſort ever happened in any of 


the iſlands; theſe may have. been drunken ſeamen. | 
> hat | | | He, 
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- -Heftates, that in 1747 he ſaw 180 ſal of - French 
Weſt-India ſhips in one convoy, bound from St. Do- 
'mingo to France; that we took 40 of them, the va- 
| lue of which was go0,000l. and refers it to the Com- 
| mittee to judge how nuch that commerce muſt have 
increaſed the laſt 40 years. He is convinced that 
France could not have diſputed the empire of the 
ocean with us laſt 5 but for their wann com- 
merce. | 

The African ſlave trade Saul ape * 
to his Majeſty's navy, becauſe, when they come to 
the Weſt Indies, we get ſome of them: it is not a 
nurſery for ſeamen, that 1s certain, but it nn. 
them to a hot ci. | 7 


Wesr-Ixpra Mi — nd before Sir PETER 
Ei: . PARKER | 


Admiral Sir Peter Parker was captain of a man of 
war on the Leeward Iſland ſtation the war before laſt 
about 3 years. He was at the taking of Guadaloupe, 
and occaſionally viſited Barbadoes and all the Lee- 
ward Iſlands, except Nevis. In 1779 he was ap- 
pointed Admiral and commander in chief of all the 
king's ſhips at Jamaica, where he arrived February 
I 778 where he remained till 1782. The treatment 
of ſlaves in the ſeveral iſlands was lenient, mild, and 
humane. He never heard even one inſtance of ſeye- 
rity during his ſtay there. The ſlaves not only 
ſcemed properly fed, lodged, and clothed, but in a 


more comfortable ſtate than the lower claſs of people 


in any part of Europe, Great Britain not excepted. 


A 
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No more 1 obe was required of them chan they | 


could properly bear. Our peaſantry ſcarce. earn a 
livelihood by labour much harder than theſe are put 


to, and in age and infirmities drag on a miſerable life 
on a pitiful allowance of 1s. 6d. or 2s. per week, 


from their -pariſhes ; whence the negro, when old 
and infirm, has particular attention paid to make him 
eaſy and comfortable; and if he has acquired money, 
which all induſtrious negroes may do, he may live in 


- affluence all the reſt of his days; he knows that his 


family and friehds will be ſure of protection and 
good treatment after his deceaſe, and that he may be- 
queath his: property to whom he pleaſes; they are 
far from being in a ſtate of deſpondency, and are ge- 
nerally chearful and merry. The manning veſſels 
in our dock yards with negroes, to water and ſtore the 
king's ſhips, he is ſatisfied has ſaved the lives of thou- 
ſands. The captains under his command had all 
leave to enter a few negroes. The ſhips, when once 
watered, keep up the quantity with their own long 
boats. In proof that negroes are neceſſary for this 
ſervice, he relates that a frigate, about to ſail from 
Port Royal, ſent her long- boat to Rock fort for wa- 
ter with a midſhipman, cockſwain, and fix ſeamen ; 
and that on he return, next morning, the cp 
man and fix ſeamen were taken ill and died. 

He thinks the preſent ſtock of negroes cannot be 
kept up without freſh i importations from Arias ex- 
perience proves it otherwiſ mmm. 

' He conſiders the ſnips in the F Wack Weſt-India 
trade as a en ſource of ewe, naval PRO their 
ips 
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ſhips i in general a are larger than Outs: and. n dou- 


ble the number of men. . 
Their Weſt - India trade is me and, in his opi- 

nion, two-thirds of their whole commerce; ſhould 

they obſtruct their African trade, which he thinks 


they are too wiſe to do, they would loſe their conſe- : 
quence among the nations of Europe, and not be able 
to fit out fleets ſufficient to alarm their neighbours. 


He hears, and thinks it probable, they are endeavour- 


ing to improve their Well-India trade, and their 


African as connected with it. 
The Britiſh Weſt: India N is a great 72 for 


ſeamen ; we ſbould find it difficult ro man a great 


fleet without it. ' T here can be no doubt that that 
trade, and alſo the African, are extremely ſerviceable 
in manning King's ſhips in the Weſt Indies in time of 
war. He received upwards of 2000 into the fleet 


under his command, and manned ſeveral ſhips that 
he bought for the King from Weſt-India merchant- 
men and African. ſhips 3 5 thoſe traders furniſh ſeamen 


peculiarly adapted to Weſt- India ſervice, and more 


able to manage the Ki ing's ſhips in that tation, than | 


ſeamen uſually employed in Europe. It is important 


to the kingdom to keep up Britiſh. Weſt-India trade, 


but more important to keep up the African. 


The abolition of the African trade would, in his 5 


| opinion, cauſe a general deſpondency among the ne- 
groes, and gradually decreaſe population, and conſe- 


quently the produce of our iſlands, and muſt in time 
deſtroy near one half of our commerce, and take from 


Great Britain all pretenſions to the rank ſhe now holds - 
of being the firſt maritime power in the world. 


LK. pe 
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in the fans ratio that our power decreaſes, that of 1 

the French will increaſe. | 155 

He has never ſeen nor heard of ſailors apleg 3 in 

the ſtreets of Jamaica, objects both of commiſera- 

tion and horror, as ſtated in the report of che "Oy 
Council, except in the Committee room. ; 


The Allowing Extra from Bruce's Travels is N as 
5 eee Jome Part of the en Evidence. 
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We are . in reading this curious anecdote, 
preſerved to us in ſcripture, to find in thoſe early 
ages of the India trade, that another ſpecies of com- 
merce was cloſely connected with it, which modern 
Philanthropy has branded as the diſgrace of human 
nature. It is plain from the paſſage, the commerce 
of men was then univerſally eſtabliſhed. Joſeph * 
is bought as readily, and ſold as currently immedi- 
ately after, as any. ox or camel could be at' this day. 
Three nations, Javan, Tuba, Meſhech +, are men- 
tioned as having their principal trade at Ty yre in the 
| ſelling of men: and as late as St. John's time { this 
18 mentioned as a principal part of the trade of Ba- 
bylon : notwith ſtanding which no prohibition from 
God, or cenſure from the Prophets, have ever ſtigma- 
tiſed it, either as irreljgious or immoral ; on the con- 
trary, it is always ſpoken of as favourably as any ſpe- 
cies of commerce whatever.. For this, and many 
other reaſons which I could Sn „ , ce - UN 


ger der. xxxvii, 25, 28. 4 5 Ezek, ics xxvii. 130. = 
| + Rex, 2 xi. v. 13. . 
that 


1 l 
that purchaſing of ſlaves is either eruel or unnatural. 
To purchaſe any living creature to abuſe it after- 
wards, is certainly both baſe and criminal, and the 
crime becomes ſtill of a, deeper dye when our fellow 
creatures come to be the ſufferers. But although - - 


this is an abuſe which accidentally follows the trade, 


it is no neceſſary part of the trade itſelf ; and it is 
againſt: this abuſe the wiſdom of the Legiſlature 
ſhould be directed, not againſt the trade itſelf. 
On the eaſtern fide of the peninſula of Africa-many 

thouſand ſlaves are ſold to Aſia, perfectly in the ſame 
manner as thoſe on the weſt fide are ſent to the Weſt 

Indies; but no one that ever I heard as yet opened his 
mouth againſt the ſale of Africans to the Eaſt Indies; 
and yet there is an aggravation in this laſt ſale of . 
ſlaves that ſhould touch us much more than the other, 
where no ſuch additional grievance can be pretended. 
The ſlaves fold into Aſia are moſt of them Chriſ- 
tians; they are ſold to Mahometans, and with their 
liberty they are certainly deprived 'of their religion 
likewiſe. But the treatment, of the Afiatics being 
much more humane than what the Africans ſold to 
the Weſt Indies meet with, no clamour has yet been 
raiſed againſt this commerce in Aſia, becauſe its only 
bad conſequence is apoſtacy ; a proof to me that reli- 
gion has no part in the preſent diſpute; or as I have 
faid, it is the abuſe which accidentally follows the 
purchaſing of ſlaves, not the trade itſelf that ſtould be 
conſidered as the grievance. 

Ic is plain from all hiſtory that two abominable | 
practices, the one the eating of men, the other of ſa- - 
 crificing them to the devil, prevailed over all Africa. 
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The India trade, as we wall fads in-very * FR. 


_ -firſt eſtabliſhed the buying and ſelling of ſlaves; fince © 
that time the eating of men, or the ſacrificing. them, 8 


r 


has ſo greatly: decreaſed on the eaſtern ſide of che pe- 


ninſula, that now we ſcarcely hear of an inſtance of 


either of theſe that can be properly vouched. On 
the weſtern part, towards the Atlantic Ocean, where 


the ſale of ſlaves began confiderably later after the diſ- 


very of America and the Weſt Indies, both of theſe — 


|horrid practices are, as it were; general; eee I am 
| told leſs ſo to the northward'fince that event. 


"There i is ſtill alive a man of the name of Wb | 


the weſt of Africa to the northward: of Senega. It is 


85 probable that the contipuation of- the ſlave trade 


would have aboliſhed theſe in time on the welt ſide: 5 
alſo many other reaſons R_ be alledged, oy: _ 5 
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